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The Latch String is out 
and the Goose hangs hich,, 


Ss Fn: Welcome 


Kiwaniens 
to St.Paul and to 


Quality Park, 


As one of the premier institutions 
of your convention city, an institu- 
Nl, tion upon whose agencies the sun 


always shines, we extend you a4 warm 


hearted welcome to visit Quality Park while you are here. Ample pro- 


vision will be made for your entertainment, for ‘‘the latch string is out 


and the goose hangs high.” 


Here’s to a pleasant trip and a convention typically Kiwanis! 
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Remembnunce 


Advertising 


Just 15 minutes 
from the 
Convention Hall 


Brown & Bigelow 


1300 University Avenue 
Quality Park 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Offices in all principal cities 
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The Difference in Advertis- 
ing—lIs the Difference 


O; itself, advertis- 
ing is little. And 
the differences in 


it are the differences 
which exist in men. 


Just as some men 
are strong and virile 
and interesting, so is 
some advertising. 
And just as some men 
are ineffectual and 
weak and boring, so 
is some other. adver- 
tising. 


“Does it pay to ad- 
vertise?”’ It pays 
those men who are 
keen enough students 
of the public to make 
it pay them. It pays 
those men who are 


in Men 








truthful, sincere, in- 
teresting and be- 
lievable. 


It pays the men 
whose product de- 
serves the payment, 
whose brains are keen 
enough to organize for 
success and judge 
enough of the human 
mind to know how to 
tell their story with 
sincerity and interest. 


So when you judge 
advertising, judge it 
by how it is used and 
by whom—not of it- 
self and of itself alone. 


Remember, an ugly 
man looks just as ugly 
in a mirror. 




























Norfolk's New Resort Hotel 


Is Your Town 
Underhoteled ? 


Why can’t more under- 
hoteled cities and towns 
profit by the experience of 
Norfolk, Va.? 


Norfolk has a wonderful 
seashore resort at its front 
door - Virginia Beach, a 
resort that offered every- 
thing except the advantages 
of a modern resort hotel. 


But Norfolk is accustomed 
to overcoming difficulties, 
so the citizens got in touch 
with the Hockenbury organ- 
ization with the result that 
in one week’s time $821,000 
in hotel securities was sold— 
and the hotel shown above 
is now actually under way! 


Is YOUR town under- 
hoteled? 
Are its hotels no longer 


modern? 


THE HOTEL FINANCIA- 
LIST, a monthly journal 
devoted to the subject of 
community hotel finance, 
may help you solve your 
town’s problems. 


Your name on our compli- 
mentary list ‘‘K-6” will 
bring it to your desk—with- 


out obligations, of course! 


TrellOCKENBURY: SISTEM Tue 


- Penn~Harris Trust Bldg : 


- HARRISBURG~PENNA ° 
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lO DAYS FREE TRIAL 






MONEY BACK 





IF NOT SATISFIED 


SELF FILLER 


GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 
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The Writing, 
HEMISPAERE 


<7 


Automatic 
14 kt. gold feed 


hig’ 


ean ae 


ACCOMPLISHMENT 
hard smooth round ball like 











paper ai 
oe ‘ble Se wvtien in ink as rapid! 
as with the softest lead penc' 








revents cloggin 
Made of feet enSs, 
Na polished, hard rubber, 
est class workmanship 
Pocket clip attached makes it 
an instrument of refinement. 
You'll never use a fountain pen once you try 
an Inkograph. No complicated mechanism to 
clean or get out of order. = 
Pay postman $1.50 plus postage. Year’s guarantee certificate ~“ 
8ssures absolute satisfaction. Write name and address plainly. 


INKOGRAPH CO.,Inc. 173-79 Centre St.,New York 


<The Perfect Writing Instrument 450 


Writes with ink free and easy as a lead pencil, with- 
Its steady uniform flow 
of ink actually improves your hand writing, 

Won’t blot, scratch, leak, or soil hands, 


Qut a miss, skip or blur. 


Makes 3 or 4 Car 












SEND NO MONEY. 


bon 
Copies With Original tn Ink, 
yone can write with your In- 
kograph, no style of writé 
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Plan now for your trip to the Annual Convention 
at St. Paul this summer. Take the family and fish- 
ing tackle along. There are unlimited opportunities 
for an ideal vacation in the North Woods. 


Texas-Oklahoma District delegations will assemble 


in Kansas City and go to St. Paul via 


the Rock 


Island. Solid steel special train will leave Kansas 
City, Saturday, June 20th at 1:00 P.M., stopping at 
Des Moines, Iowa, arriving St. Paul 8:00 A. M., 


Sunday, June 21st. 


Shortest line—quickest time from Kansas City, St. 
Louis and Des Moines. Superior service from all 
points in the Middle West and Southwest. And 


meals—‘*The Best on Wheels.” 


Ask any Rock Island travel bureau for 
complete information or write 


L. M. ALLEN 
Vice-Pres. and Pass. Traf. Mer. 
735 La Salle St. Station 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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(he Triumph of Ideals 


By 
International President Victor M. Johnson 


so 


=< fy year of purposeful activity and administration—calls to Kiwanians 
5) in all sections of the North American continent, and causes them to 

\* reflect on the soundness of those activities which are based on prin- 
Z ciples rooted in the past but flowering gloriously in the present. 





As Kiwanians congregate in Saint Paul they can pause a bit while away from 
the rushing complexities of the present, to think of those men of the past, those 
fearless supporters of law and order—Groseilliers, Raddison, Hennepin, DuLuth, 
Perrot, La Salle, Marquette. It was Raddison who, with a prophetic vision, 
wondered why other nations should struggle for a rock in the sea, with resulting 
misery and poverty for millions, when millions could enjoy a “labyrinth of pleasures 
in these kingdoms.” 

At the Saint Paul Convention, there will be gathered modern leaders who are 
helping to bring about a still greater triumph of those principles which are definitely 
responsible for the higher life of individuals and communities. 

A great year of definite accomplishment on the part of the International Com- 
mittees will be reported to the Saint Paul Convention. Their work during the 
past convention year has done much to establish Kiwanis on a stronger basis than 
ever and their reports will be of great value in guiding future development. 


The conferences will occupy a most important place on the convention program. 
Here will be discussed the problems relating to Kiwanis procedure and adminis- 
tration. 

The main addresses, planned in accordance with Kiwanis policies and long- 
time objectives, will be messages of information and inspiration in carrying on 
Kiwanis activities. 

Music and song, entertainment, out-of-door sports, and the presence of the 
ladies will add to the enthusiasm and inspiration of the convention. 


To the convention will be reported the progress in raising the Harding Good 
Will Memorial Fund, and the plans for the completion and dedication of this most 
significant monument. 

All Kiwanis Night on the opening of the convention will be an occasion when 
93,000 Kiwanians will unite simultaneously to give emphasis to their loyalty and 
devotion to our great movement. 


During these convention days there will be developed that fellowship which 
will result in greater accomplishment. Here Kiwanians will meet new friends, 
and each meeting will be a new event. Kiwanians will be proud of each other's 
accomplishments, new leaders will be developed and self-reliance will increase. 
Through this fellowship and organization strength, Kiwanis ideals will continue 
triumphantly 
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‘The Uniform Sales Act 


T IS obvious that 
in a country com- 
posed of so many 
separate states as 
there are in the United 
States, some uniformity in 
the laws, under which the 
people of the several states 
are governed and transact 
business, is of vital im- 
portance. It must be re- 
membered that for most 
purposes of the law each 
state is a separate juris- 
diction controlled only by 
its own laws. The Federal 
Government has power to 
deal only with matters . 
specially entrusted to it by 
the Constitution, and the 
number of the subjects 
so entrusted to it is not 
large. Fortunately the dif- 
ferent states inherited or 
adopted the general Com- 
mon Law of England; there- 
by acquiring the same fun- 
damental legal principles. * 
But as the Supreme courts 
of the several states are 
wholly independent of one 
another, some differences 
in the decision of the 
same point gradually accu- 
mulated. Moreover, the 
Legislatures of all of the 
states have been actively engaged 
for many years in turning out laws 
which are rarely identical in form 
in the several states. 

This condition of affairs led the 
American Bar Association in 1889 





*An exception must be made in regard to Louisiana, 
which inherited the Civil Law of the Continent of 
Europe. The prior possession by Mexico of the 
territory acquired by the United States after the 
Mexican war has also had some effect on the land 
titles of the states formerly included in this territory. 
But even in Louisiana the effect of the jurisprudence 
of the surrounding states has been such as to produce 
a large infiltration of the principles of the English 
Common Law. 


By Samuel Williston 
Professor of Law 


Harvard University 





Samuel Williston 


to appoint a special Committee on 
the subject of Uniform Laws. A 
year later the state of New York 
adopted an act authorizing the 
appointment of commissioners for 
the promotion of the Uniformity of 
Legislation in the United States. 
It was made the duty of these com- 
missioners to examine subjects of 
national importance in which the 
laws of the several states were in 
conflict, and to ascertain the best 
means to effect uniformity. There- 
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upon the Committee of the 

Bar Association reported a 

resolution recommending 

the appointment by each 

state, and by Congress for 

the District of Columbia 

and the territories, of simi- 

lar Commissioners. A 

number of states soon com- 

plied with this reeommen- 

dation and now for many 

years all jurisdictions of 

the United States have 

been represented at the 

annual conferences of the 

Commissioners on Uniform 

State Laws. These con- 

ferences, of which thirty- 

four have now been held, 

customarily take place dur- 

ing the week preceding the 

annual meeting of the 

American Bar Association. 

At their conferences, the 

commissioners select topics 

on which their efforts for 

uniformity are likely to be 

most productive of useful 

results, and discuss drafts 

of proposed uniform legis- 

lation on which Commit- 

tees of the Conference have 

been engaged during the 
preceding year. 

The most important and 

successful work of the 

Commissioners has been in regard 

to Commercial law. Their first 

important Act was the Negotiable 

Instruments Law, which provided 

uniform rules governing bills of 

exchange, promissory notes, and 

checks. One state after another has 

gradually put this law on its statute 

book, until today every state in the 

Union has an identical law on this 

vital topic. 
The next important commercial 
law which the Commissioners took 
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under consideration was that govern- 
ing sales of goods and chattels. 
For this purpose they employed the 
writer to draft an Act. His qualifi- 
cation for the work was that he had 
for a number of years been teaching 
the law of Sales in the Harvard Law 
School. The original draft of the 
Sales Act was printed in 1903 and 
distributed with a request for criti- 
experts on the subject. 
\ revised draft was presented to the 
(‘ommissioners in the summer of 
1904. Another revised draft was 
again presented in 1905, and at the 
meeting of the conference at Saint 
Paul in the summer of 1906, the final 
draft was adopted by the Commis- 
sioners and recommended for pas- 
During the following winter 
it was enacted in Arizona, New Jer- 
sey and Connecticut, and a year later 
in Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Ohio In successive years, twenty- 
seven jurisdictions have adopted 
the law. 


cism, to 


sage. 


Uniformity in the law of sales of 
personal property is more impor- 
tant than uniformity in almost 
any other branch of the law. Every 
large business makes sales and pur- 
chases outside of the state where it 
has its headquarters. If the law in 
the various states where it thus does 
business is identical, the problem 
of its rights and obligations is sim- 
plified. If, on the other hand, each 
state has its own separate and dis- 
tinct law, a method of doing business 
which is safe and desirable in the 
home state may prove dangerous or 
unfortunate in another; and the 
chance that this may be so can be 
guarded against only by taking 
legal advice in every state where 
business is transacted. Many corpor- 
ations make sales in every state of 
the Union, and in every state there 
are firms or corporations which 
approximate this degree of wide- 
spread activity. It seems difficult 
to suppose, under these circum- 
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stances, that any reasonable person 
can contend that uniformity in the 
law of sales is not intrinsically a 
very desirable thing. 

The progress towards uniformity 
already achieved by means of the 
Uniform Sales Act, makes it certain 
that states which now join the large 
number of jurisdictions which have 
already enacted the statute, will 
at once secure uniformity with 
the law of the most important 
commercial statutes of the Union, 
and also that the number of states 
in which this uniformity exists 
will soon be added to. The statute 
is now in foree in the following 
jurisdictions: Alaska, Arizona, Con- 
necticut, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, New York, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Utah, Vermont, Wisconsin, Wyom- 
ing. 

Among the advantages of enact- 
ing the statute is that it not only 
makes the law of a state which 
enacts it uniform with other states, 
but that it often gives a clear 
answer to questions of law which 
have not yet come before the local 
courts for decision. In probably 
every state there are some questions 
for which the answer is provided 
in the Uniform Sales Act to which 
the local Common law has as yet 
furnished no decisive answer; and 
in most states there are numerous 
such questions. Legislation is cheap- 
er than litigation as a means of 
fixing the law in this particular. 
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Though the Commissioners on Uni- 
form State: Laws in _ presenting 
statutes for enactment have aimed 
primarily to secure uniformity, they 
may fairly urge whatever incidental 
advantages may be derived from 
uniform statutes; and thus may 
not only urge the benefit just sug- 
gested of settling uncertain ques- 
tions, but a'so that of stating the 
law in a compendious form where it 
is more easily referred to and more 
exactly determined than if it were 
sought merely from decisions. 

The possible objections to the 
enactment of the law (by those who 
have been opposed to it) may be 
enumerated as: 

(1) A general hostility even to 
partial codification ; 

(2) A lack of conviction that the 
statute in question is satisfactorily 
drawn; 

(3) A fear that it may change 
some existing rule of the local law 


in a manner detrimental to local 
interests. 
More formidable, however, than 


any of these objections is the in- 
difference which comes from a fail- 
ure to examine the question and the 
lack of adequate legislative time to 
dispose even of matters which seem 
to press for more immediate atten- 
tion. 

If time is given for the considera- 
tion of the Act, the possible objec- 
tions enumerated above are easily 
disposed of. As tothe objection toa 
multiplication of statutes and to 
even partial codification, the answer 
is that all depends on the character 


of the statute. Doubtless the 
country suffers from too many 
statutes. but a statute of a com- 


paratively small number of pages 
which condenses within itself law 
not otherwise to be found except 
by consulting hundreds of volumes, 
is not properly to be regarded as 
increasing the bulk of the law, but 
rather the reverse. It is true also 

















that many parts of the law are not 
at present, at least, in suitable 
condition for codification, but the 
law of sales of personal property is 
susceptible of being reduced to 
exact rules which can be definitely 
stated. This is almost as true of the 
subject as it is of the law of negotia- 


ble instruments, codification of 
which has been admittedly an 
advantage. A provision in the 


statute that matters for which no 
express provision is made shall be 
governed by the rules of the com- 
mon law, precludes the possibility 
that might otherwise exist of an 
unforeseen gap in the statute leav- 
ing some future dispute without a 
governing principle. 

As to the character of the codi- 
fication, the matter is no longer 
left for speculation or dispute. 
The time spent in the preparation 
of the statute—several years—the 
repeated examinations and re-exam- 
inations by the Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws, 
a body containing some of the 
ablest lawyers in the United States, 
would make it probable that the 
statute was wisely conceived and 
exactly worded. But it is no longer 
necessary to place reliance on this 
presumption. The statute has been 
in force in a number of states fifteen 
years or more. It has governed 
during that time the numberless 
mercantile transattions which have 
arisen in these states. It has not 
promoted litigation, and, when ques- 
tions have arisen under it, they 
have proved susceptible of exact 
determination. 

The American Bar Association 
has supported by resolutions, and in 
other ways, the movement to obtain 
a uniform law of sales by State 
legislation. In 1920, however, that 
Association adopted a report of its 
Committee on Commerce, Trade, 
and Commercial Law, calling for a 
Congressional Act for the codifica- 
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tion of the Law of Sales in Inter- 


state and Foreign Commerce. This 
procedure was in harmony with 
resolutions of the United States 


Chamber of Commerce with refer- 
ence to a business code. In accord- 
ance with the report of the Bar 
Association two successive drafts 
of an Act were prepared by the 
writer on behalf of the Committee. 

The reasons for seeking Congres- 
sional action in addition to State 
legislation were these: By the 
Federal Constitution, Congress is 
given power to enact laws govern- 
ing interstate and foreign commerce. 
Until Congress acts in such matters, 
the several states may enact laws 
which are operative with reference 
to their own interstate transactions, 
and, to some extent with reference 
to matters of their foreign com- 
merce. When Congress has acted 
by legislating on these subjects, the 
power of the several States to do 
so is at an end. 

The proposed bill presented to 
Congress provides: 

“That a sale or contract to 
shall be governed by this Act— 

(a) If made in the District of 
Columbia; or 

b) If such sale or contract to 
sell includes as one of its expressed 
or implied terms an agreement that 
the goods shall be transported, 
whether at the seller’s own expense 
or not and whether the property 
in the goods passes at or before the 
time of shipment or not, from a 
foreign country to one of the 
States of the United States; or 
from one of the States of the United 
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States to or through another State 
or a foreign country.”’ 

The provisions of the bill except 
for the limitation just stated of the 
sases to be governed by it are in 
substance the same as those in the 
Uniform State Law. 

The effect of Congressional 
would be two-fold. 

1. It would bring under uniform 
provisions a large number of trans- 
actions not now governed by the 
Act. Thus, all sales in the District 
of Columbia would be brought with- 
in the scope of the Act; also all 
interstate sales, although the Uni- 
form Sales law had not been enacted 
in those States; also some foreign 
sales which would not be governed 
by the Uniform State law however 
widely that law was adopted. 

2. The natural effect of the Feder- 
al Act would be to induce States 
which have not yet enacted the 
State law, to do so. Few of the 
southern states have yet enacted 
the State law, but if the Federal 
Act were passed it would be unlikely 
that such States would long tolerate 
interstate sales made in their juris- 
dictions being governed by different 
provisions from those applicable 
to sales wholly within the State. 

The ultimate result, therefore, 
for which those behind the move- 
ment have been working for many 
vears for a uniform law governing 
sales, would be in a fair way of 
accomplishment. 

The vast number of bills brought 
every year before Congress, and the 
failure even of the most meritorious 
bills to become law, in the absence 
of a strong popular interest and 
demand for their passage, have 
been the only reasons which have 
thus far prevented the Federal 
bill from becoming law. It is to be 
hoped that such a popular interest 
and demand for this legislation may 
increase as the object and its im- 
portance becomes better known. 


action 




































































‘North of St. Paul.”’ 


Before the canoeist there are hundreds of miles of routes through the Superior Forest labyrinth. 


The Wilderness Beyond Saint Paul 


Kk COURSE you know what 

the “north country”’ is. 
That’s the place where 
' sergeants of the “Mounted” 
always get their man, and where 
handsome heroes with rough ex- 
teriors always get their maid. 








The north country is a_ place 
where, in other words, men are 
men, and blood (you may _ not 
believe this at first) is red. As it 


flashes on the screen with its bliz- 


zards and its dog teams and its 
caribou hide boots it looks nice— 
from a distance—but it doesn’t 


appeal to the average man as a 
place in which to be caught out 
without his rubbers. 

Now this so-called “north coun- 
try” has always been considered 
strictly a Canadian product. This 
is largely due to the fact that ser- 
geants of the ‘‘Mounted” live only 
in Canada; and the north country 
without a sergeant of the “Mounted” 
in the foreground would never be 
passed by the censors. 


Strange as it may seem, KiI- 
WANIANS who go to the St. Paul 
convention can, by going a little 


By Donald Hough 


further, step plumb into the middle 
of the only real north country left 
in these United States. Of course 
this north country is pretty close 
to Canada. In fact, it’s so close 
that they say the trappers have 
largely quit trapping and are— 
but of course rumors are rumors. 

Up in the northeastern part of 
Minnesota in what they call the 
Arrowhead country, bounded on 
the south by Lake Superior, and 
on the north by the Canadian 
boundary, lies an immense wilder- 
ness. The center of this area is the 
Superior National Forest, compris- 
ing a million and a half acres. But 
when you leave Duluth, the gate- 
way to this country, and look out 
across the hills toward the north, 
you are looking over an area of 
about five million acres which repre- 
sents this last stand of the U. 8. 
north country. 

Excepting for certain roads which 
I will tell about later, the only 
travel through this Superior Forest 
region is by canoe in the summer 
and dog team in the winter. The 
interior is a true wilderness, where 
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the sound of the axe has not yet 
penetrated; and the entire area 
is the home of thousands of moose 
and deer, bear, beaver, and count- 
less smaller animals. 

The lay-out of the Superior is 
different from most forests. That 
is, it is at least one half water. 
Thousands of lakes, streams and 
connecting channels make of the 
Superior a vast waterway laby- 
rinth. You could travel through 
this maze of land and water for 
several summers without ever pass- 
ing the same place twice—every 
part, almost, is easily accessible 
by canoe. 

The lakes are not the sluggish and 
muddy kind. They are clear, cold, 
sparkling, rock bound lakes. They 
are full of islands and are irregular 
in shape. The fish that swim in 
them are many, and they are fine, 
big fellows; the mighty lake trout, 
the northern pike, the wall-eyed 
pike, the black bass, and many 
others are natives of the Superior. 

Now then, this cross word puzzle 
of lakes and land extends south 
almost to the shore of Lake Su- 
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The vacationist gets a real thrill often in the Minnesota forest country. This canoeist 
overtook a moose on Rainy Lake, then hopped on the moose’s back to finish his trip 


across the lake. 


perior. A few miles back from the 


shore the water spills out of the: 


lakes and pours over the edge of 
the divide and dashes down into 
the big lake in a hundred streams. 
And these streams afford some of the 
most beautiful scenery and finest 
trout fishing in the country. 
There are three ways of seeing 
the Superior forest region. One 
way is to skirt around it and pene- 


trate into it as far as possible by - 


automobile. Another way is to 
get out of the car or off the train 
and stop at one of the many very 
fine summer resorts at the various 
entrances from which you can take 
trips into it by boat. The third 
way is to take off your coat and 
roll up your sleeves and rent a 
canoe and camping outfit and dig 
right into the middle of it. 
First, let us suppose you are 
driving. The key road to the 
Superior is the north shore high- 
way which runs from Duluth along 
the north shore of Lake Superior 
clear to the Canadian boundary, 
and beyond. This is the most 
scenic highway in Minnesota, and 
so far as I have been able to find 
out, one of the most scenic in the 
United States. The coast of Lake 
Superior is a rugged, rocky one, 
mountainous and turbulent, and 
the road, closely following the shore 
of the lake, affords great panoramic 
sweeps of the coast and the hills. 
This road crosses all the streams 
that come from the Superior forest, 
just to the north, dashing into the 
lake in series of cascades, and it is 
here that you can catch the trout 
if you want to. There is little 
settlement along the north shore. 


The railroad runs only as far as 
Two Harbors, just north of Duluth, 
and the road you are on, and the 
big lake at your right, provide the 
only means of communication with 
civilization. You will come to a 
few picturesque little settlements, 
however, and here you can find 
very good accom- 
modations if you 
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est and takes you to the town of 
Ely. From Ely, you go west and 
south through the Minnesota iron 
range and come out at Duluth again. 

The otherroad penetrates the forest 
from Grand Marais. It goes directly 
north tothe Canadian boundary, end- 
ing in a region of a hundred lakes. 
This road is only a few years old, and 
the forest it penetrates is just as it 
was a century ago. The wilderness 
lakes it touches are full of fish; there 
are no settlements excepting a few 
summer resorts—in fact, this is 
where you see the real Superior 
Forest by automobile. 

If you are traveling by rail, you 
can go from Duluth to Ely or 
Tower, which are the gateways 
to the western part of the Superior 
forest. There you can either stay 
at one or more of the many summer 
resorts, or you can take a canoe 
trip into the interior of the forest. 
Lake Vermilion, an immense body 
of water sporting 365 islands, is 
at the doorstep of Tower, while 
Ely is the gateway of the wilder 
parts of the forest. A note of 
inquiry to the commercial clubs 
of either place will bring you dope 
not only on the summer resorts but 
on the business of outfitting for and 


taking canoe trips into the wilds. 
(Continued on page 296) 





want them. Al- 
most to the Can- 
adian line you 
come to the town 
of Grand Marais, 
where there are 
two or three 
rather large tour- 
ist hotels. This 
town is built on 
a sand peninsula 
and bay, and the 
boats touch here 
(In fact you can 
come up from 
Duluth by boat 
if you would 
rather). 

From the 
North Shore 
Highway are two 
roads which 
branch off and 
will take you 
straight north in- 
to the heart of 
the Superior for- 
est. One of these 
is at Finland, 
about halfway 
between Duluth 
and Grand 











Marais. It goes 
for sixty miles 
through the for- 


Curtain Falls is reached only after a three day paddle by canoe along 
the International boundary from the nearest town. 
forty women registered in the Forest Service register there last summer 


Yet more than 











sa RANSPORTATION is the 
basis of human progress. 
History shows that the 
nations which always have 
led civilization were the most ad- 
vanced in transportation. The his- 
tory of the increase of American 
railroads, up to within a few years 
ago, gives the keynote for a large 
part of our prosperity. 

The increase of the automobile in 
the United States is another proof 
of transportation developing civili- 
zation and progress marvelously. 
87 per cent of the world’s automo- 
biles are in the United States. 

In considering these two great 
organs of transportation—the rail- 
road and the automobile—we find 
that while the latter has been 
steadily expanding, the former is 
at a standstill. 

From 1903 to 1913 railroad mile- 
age in the United States increased 
42,245 miles. 

From 1913 to 1923 it did not 
increase at all. Decline in the 
amount of railroad mileage in the 
country began in 1916, and in 1923 
it was almost exactly the same as 
on June 30, 1913—over ten years 
before. Year after year during these 
ten stagnant years, railroad routes 
were abandoned and tracks torn up. 

If we investigate the cause of this 
difference between the first ten 
years mentioned, when mileage in- 
creased over 42,000 miles, and the 
last ten years when as many tracks 
were torn up as were placed in 
operation and there was no increase 





at all, we find that the 
basic reason lies in the 
question of railroad 
earnings. 

During the ten years 
ending with 1913, when 
mileage increased 42,- 

245 miles, the average re- 
turn earned by the railways 
on their property invest- 
ment was approximately 
5.26 per cent, while in the 
ten years ending with 1923, when 
mileage did not increase at all, the 
return earned averaged only 3.74 
per cent on property investment. 

After 1923 there was a change. 
Statistics compiled by the Railway 
Age indicate that in 1924 the mile- 
age built somewhat exceeded the 
mileage torn up. The net return 
earned by the railways in 1923 and 
1924 was larger than in the two 
preceding years, and it would seem, 
from the available statistics, that 
this has resulted in some lines being 
kept in existence which undoubtedly 
would have been torn up except 
for the improvement in earnings 
that has occurred. 

This, it seems to me, proves that 
the lamentable destruction of mile- 
age during the ten bad years would 
have been prevented if the railways 
had been allowed to earn a decent 
return. The tracks torn up, of 
course, did not pay, which was the 
reason for their abandonment by 
the poverty-stricken roads; but while 
they did not pay, it cannot be said 
that they were not necessary. They 
undoubtedly furnished a large serv- 
ice to the different communities in 
which they existed, and if the roads, 
as a whole, had been allowed to 
earn sufficient returns to enable 
them to nurse these young but 
non-paying branches of the sys- 
tem, the whole country would have 
been immeasurably benefited. 

What kind of a system of legis- 
lation is in effect in this country 
which allows a great industry to 
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Starving the Countrys 
Greatest Industry, 


By Jules S. Bache 
New York City 


lapse into poverty, compelling it 
to destroy a part of its facilities in 
order to live? 

This legislation inaugurated twen- 
ty years of over-regulation, during 
which the railroads were gradually 
starved down to an absolute cessa- 
tion of progress. 

Why should not the railroads, on 
proper regulation of their services, 
be allowed to earn what ordinary 
business corporations would expect 
to earn? 


HE Transportation Act made 

one step towards remedying the 
situation when it was made incum- 
bent upon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to fix rates so that the 
roads could earn a fair annual 
return. This percentage was fixed 
at 5 3-4 per cent on the tentative 
valuation. 

But what has happened? During 
the last four months of 1920 the 
railways earned at the annual rate 
of 3 1-3 per cent; in 1921 they 
earned 3 1-3 per cent; in 1922, 4 
per cent; in 1923, 5.2 per cent; and 
in 1924, 5 per cent. So that even 
now the present rates do not allow 
the roads to earn even the 5 3-4 
per cent allowed. 

I would like to point out to the 
readers of the Kiwanis Interna- 
tional Magazine, who constitute a 
good part of the thinking business 
men of the country, that the rate 
of 5 3-4 per cent maximum is a 
pitiably low rate to allow the great- 
est industry in the country to earn 
—an industry which, by its pros- 
perity, would benefit all other in- 
dustries, and by its poverty affects 
adversely, to an immeasurable ex- 
tent, every man, woman and child 
in the United States. 

Five and three quarters per cent is 
not a fair annual return, and even 
that low return the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has persistently 
refused to allow the railroads to earn, 

(Turn to page 296) 
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Agriculture’s Business Service Bureau 


By Henry C. Taylor 


Chief, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 


sidered as an industry, 
comprises the business of 
production on the six and a 
half million farms of the country 
the movement to market, and the 
distribution of the products of these 
farms to both domestic and foreign 
consumers. To aid producers, dis- 
tributors and others concerned in 
this great enterprise, the Federal 
Government maintains its largest 
service bureau. 

While the work of the Department 
of Agriculture in increasing produc- 
tion, in protecting crops from pests 
and disease, and in introducing new 
varieties of crops is well known the 
country over, less is known about 
these newer lines of work performed 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics which concerns itself entirely 
with problems of farm management, 
marketing and various economic 
services. 





Crop and Livestock Reports 


One of the basic ways 
in which the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture ) 
has promoted this coop- ; 
eration and the way / 
best known to the larg- 
est number is the pre- 
paration and release of X 
the crop and livestock ih 
estimates and condition 
reports long used by 
exchanges, banks and 
business men. 
This work is now 
an integral part \ Ma 
of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Eco- \\ 
nomics and has 
been expanded 
considerably dur- Mi di 
ing the past few 
years especially 
as it relates to 
livestock. It is 
one of the dra- 
matic moments in the work of our 
Bureau when these reports are re- 
leased. In a room equipped with 
many telephones and telegraphic in- 
struments the representatives of the 
exchanges, press services and finan- 
cial journals await nervously the re- 
lease signal thatsendsthem sprinting, 
each to his own instrument, to send 
the report that has been compiled be- 
hind locked doors to his home office at 





U. S. Department of Agriculture 


the quickest possible moment. In 
fact, so great is the use made of 
these estimates and reports by busi- 
ness firms and others that misguided 
farmers have been known to distrust 
them on that account, believing that 
what helped the business men so 
much could not possibly help them! 


Outlook Reports 


Closely allied to the crop reporting 
work are the annual reports now 
issued early in each calendar year 
on the agricultural outlook, and the 
monthly bird’s eye statement issued 
throughout the year on the agricul- 
tural situation. These reports, inau- 
gurated only three years ago, and 
made possible by concentrating all 
the major economic work of the 
Department 
into one great 
Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Eco- 
nomics, have 
been in great 
demand by 
business houses, 
financial and 
investment 
companies of 


all kinds. The 
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outlook reports represent the best 
combined opinion of our large staff 
of commodity specialists of all kinds, 
our economists and _ statisticians, 
based on a vast supply of invaluable 
source material gathered in the 
course of our work both in this coun- 
try and abroad. 

Many of the States have been 
quick to recognize the possibilities 
of specific value to their people of 
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the basic material in these reports. 
This year the New England Re- 
search Council enlisted the aid of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics in issuing a modified form of 
the outlook report to fit New 
England conditions _ specifically, 
with more detailed recommenda- 
tions; Montana did the same 
and other States are planning 
similar adaptations of it in the 
future. 


Market News Service 


Hand in hand with the crop re- 
ports goesour market news service by 
which market information gathered 
in all the great producing centers 
and in all the principal markets and 
telegraphed in to Washington each 
morning is compiled and wired back 
to shippers and dealers the country 
over. A leased telegraph wire sys- 
tem of 7,500 miles is the backbone 
of this system, aided by every other 
known device—commercial wire, 
mail, radio telephone and radio tele- 
graph. We collect and send out 
information concerning every vital 
phase of the supply and the markets 
of every important commodity, 
(staple or perishable), condition 
and quality of product leaving 
shipping point, quantity shipped, 
shipments en route, supply at 
market, prevailing prices, weather 
demand and other factors. The 
remote country shipper, the inter- 
mediate dealers and the merchants 
in the cities are thus given the same 
vital market information in the 
same terms and at the same 
time. 

In the early years of this work 
written expressions from both ship- 
pers and dealers to the effect that 
the news service had saved them 
thousands upon thousands of dollars 
were frequent. Now these men 
take the market news service as 
much as a matter of course as they 
take the rural free delivery and the 
parcel post. 

“Although the Conference heart- 
ily endorses economy and reduction 
in Government expenditures,”’ said 
the recent President’s Agricultural 
Conference in its report, “it feels 
that expansion of this service 
would be justified and _ recom- 
mends that additional funds be 
made available for its proper 
development.” 
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Standardization of Agricultural 
Products 


The establishment of national 
standards for farm products is funda- 
mental to all improvement. It is 
axiomatic to business men that 
without established uniform stand- 
ards there is no recognized basis for 
buying and selling; no common lan- 
guage understood by contracting 
parties; no standard of quality upon 
which values may be fixed. With- 
out national standards market quo- 
tations and price information are 
unreliable. Under such circum- 
stances it is misleading, if not im- 
possible, to compare prices in two 
or more markets. 

The U. 8. Department of Agri- 
culture through the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics has established 
mandatory Federal standards for 
the chief grains, for cotton, and for 
agricultural containers, and volun- 
tary or permissive standards for 
some thirty of the chief fruits and 
vegetables, and tentative standards 
are under study and test 
for eggs, tobacco, beans, 
and many other pro- 
ducts. Many of these 
voluntary standards 
have been made obliga- 
tory in certain States, 
and large growers and 
shippers associations. 
The increased interest 
in and use of standards 
in agriculture has been 
tremendous in the past 
three or four years. 

As a result of negotia- 
tions covering many . 
years, the official cotton 
standards of the United 
States have now been 
accepted by all the lead- 
ing exchanges on the 
European continent and 
have thus become practically the 
World’s cotton standards for Amer- 
ican-grown cotton. These negotia- 
tions, like many others connected 
with our cotton work, involved the 
cooperation of some of the largest 
business firms in the country. 


Shipping Point and Market 
Inspection 

Disinterested market inspections 
of perishable products have been 
made by Government inspectors for 
a nominal fee for many years, and 
Congress made the resulting certifi- 
cate as to quality and condition 
prima facie evidence in all United 
States Courts. This inspection has 
been much used by shippers, carriers 
and receivers. Many disputes and 
claims have been settled promptly 
on them as a basis and they have 
prevented still more claims, disputes 
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and suits. But the need of inspec- 
tion at shipping point was still 
keenly felt. 

Congress, in the spring of 1922, 
authorized the Department to in 
augurate a system of inspection for 
grade and quality of fruits and vege- 
tables at the shipping points, pro- 
vided only that the volume of busi- 
ness be such that the fees voluntarily 
paid therefor should approximate 
the cost of the service. This has 
made possible a practical application 
in the field of a comprehensive stan- 
dardization program. ‘The demand 
for this service from the day of 
its inception has exceeded the re- 
sources of the 
department. ms 
The work has 
been carried on 
by cooperation 
withtheStates. 
Congressional 
appropriations 
have repre- 
sented only the 
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cost of supervision which has been 
returned to the United States Treas- 
ury practically in full. 

Tens of thousands of carloads of 
fruits and vegetables conforming to 
specific grades are now sold f. o. b. 
loading point to distant buyers at 
an agreed price, under Government 
inspection, with a copy of the certi- 
ficate mailed with the bill of lading 
when desired. Seventy-three thou- 
sand cars were thus inspected during 
the fiscal year 1923, 128,000 cars in 
1924. A further increase is in pros- 
pect for the current year. 


SPECTACULAR development 
following the introduction of 
this service was the organization of 
two marketing agencies known as 
f. o. b. auction companies, whose 
sales rooms in numerous cities are 
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connected by leased telegraph lines. 
Here simultaneous auctions are con- 
ducted of carloads of fruits and vege- 
tables loaded the day before and still 
often thousands of miles away. 
Competitive bids between cities are 
made over the wire and cars are 
auctioned at the rate of about one a 
minute. The business of a‘ single 
company is sometimes over 200 cars 
per day. In these auctions buyers 
are guided entirely with respect to 
the kind and quality of the product 
by the summaries of the inspector’s 
certificates which have been wired to 
the auction company and printed in 
the form of a catalogue of offerings. 
There are no samples shown 
at these auctions, the auc- 
tioneer and buyers be’ * 
entirely dependent upon 
the ability and disinterest- 
edness of our inspectors.’ 
Now the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics and the 
large trade associations 
relating to perishables are 
at work on a cooper- 
ative undertaking in 
which the Bureau 
and the Department 
of Agriculture take 
the lead to work out 
a practicable system 
of trade ethics which 
will serve to rid the 
perishable industry 
of yet further abuses 
not reached by these 
other services. If 
this work can be 
brought to as satis- 
factory a conclusion 
as have these other 
lines, one of the great 
industries that ten 
years ago was abso- 
lutely speculative, 
risky, unstandard- 
ized and filled with distrust, not to 
say hostilities, will be brought into 
a thoroughly business-like condition 
believed practicable only by a few 
forward-looking agricultural special- 
ists a decade ago. 
Federal Warehouse Receipts 
An outstanding example of our 
work on staple and semi-perishable 
crops that is especially designed to 
promote cooperation between agri- 
culture and industry is the work 
conducted under the U. S. Ware- 
house Act. One of the main pur- 
poses of the warehouse act is to 
furnish a form of warehouse receipt 
which will be of distinct aid to the 
grower in the orderly marketing of 
his crops, to the warehouseman in 
stabilizing his industry and to bank- 
ers in making agricultural loans. This 
(Continued on page 291) 
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Courtesy Nationa! Park Service, 








Paradise Valley camp ground, Mt. Rainier National Park, Washington. Eagle Peak in the background. 


Our National Parks 


COMPREHENSIVE pol- 
icy to govern the adminis- 
tration of our system of 
national parks and monu- 
ments in the future has been adopted 
by the Department of the Interior. 

Because of changed conditions 
since the establishment of the Na- 
tional Park Service in the Interior 
Department in 1917, it is well to 
re-state the original policy and out- 
line the new policy, which will be 
adhered to by the service. 

This policy is based on three 
broad, accepted principles: 

First, that the national parks and 
national monuments must be main- 
tained untouched by the inroads of 
modern civilization in order that 
unspoiled bits of native America 
may be preserved to be enjoyed by 
future generations as well as our 
own; 

Second, that they are set apart 
for the use, education, health, and 
pleasure of all the people; 

Third, that the national interest 
must take precedence in all decisions 
affecting public or private enter- 
prise in the parks and monuments. 

The duty imposed upon the Na- 
tional Park Service in the organic 
act creating it to faithfully preserve 
the parks and monuments for pos- 
terity in essentially their natural 
state is paramount to every other 





activity. 
The commercial use of these 
reservations, except as_ specially 
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Secretary, Department of 
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authorized by law, or such as may 
be incidental to the accommodation 
and entertainment of visitors, is not 
to be permitted. 

In national parks where the graz- 
ing of cattle has been permitted in 
isolated regions not frequented by 
visitors, such grazing is to be grad- 
ually eliminated. 

Lands leased for the operation of 
hotels, camps, transportation facili- 
ties, or other public service under 
strict Government control, should 
be confined to tracts no larger than 
absolutely necessary for the pur- 
poses of their enterprises. 

The leasing of park and monument 
lands for summer homes will not be 
permitted. Under a policy pf per- 
mitting the establishment of sum- 
mer homes, these reservations might 
become so generally settled as to 
exclude the public from convenient 
access to their streams, lakes, or 
other natural features, and thus 
destroy the very basis upon which 
this national playground system is 
being constructed. 

The cutting of trees is not to be 
permitted except where timber is 
needed in the construction of build- 
ings or other improvements within 
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a park or monument and only when 
the trees can be removed without 
injury to the forests or disfigure- 
ment of the landscape; where the 
thinning of forests or cutting of 
vistas will improve the scenic fea- 
tures of a park or monument; or 
where their destruction is necessary 
to eliminate insect infestations or 
diseases common to forests and 
shrubs. 

In the construction of roads, trails, 
buildings and other improvements, 
these should be harmonized with the 
lansdeape. This important item in 
our program of development requires 
the employment of trained engineers 
who either possess a knowledge of 
landscape architecture or have a 
proper appreciation of the esthetic 
value of parks and monuments. All 
improvements should be carried out 
in accordance with a preconceived 
plan developed with special refer- 
ence to the preservation of the land- 
scape. The overdevelopment of 
parks and monuments by the con- 
struction of roads should be zealous- 
ly guarded against. 

Exclusive jurisdiction over nation- 
al parks and monuments is desirable 
as more effective measures for their 
protection can be taken. The Fed- 
eral Government has exclusive juris- 
diction over the national parks in 
the states of Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Wyoming, Montana, Washington, 
and Oregon, and of three of the 
parks in California; also in the 
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Territories of Hawaii and Alaska. 
The cession of exclusive jurisdiction 
over the parks in the other States, 
and particularly in Arizona and 
Colorado, is urged, as over all the 
national monuments. 

There still remain many private 
holdings in the national parks, 
although through the generosity of 
public - spirited 


use. Hunting is not permitted in 
any national park or monument ex- 
cept in Mount McKinley National 
Park, Alaska, in accordance with 
the provisions of the organic act 
creating it. 

The educational use of the nation- 
al parks should be encouraged in 
every practicable way. University 


June, 1925 


travel warrants and funds are avail- 
able. 

As franchises for the operation of 
public utilities in the national parks 
represent in most instances a large 
investment, and as the obligation 
to render service satisfactory to the 
Department at carefully regulated 
rates is imposed, these enterprises 
must be given a 
large measure of 





citizens many of 
those which ser- 
iously hampered 
their adminis- 
tration have 
been donated to 
the Federal Gov- 
ernment. All of 
them should be 
eliminated as far 
as it is practic- 
able to accom- 
plish this pur- 
poseinthecourse 
of time, either 
through con- 
gressional ap- 
propriationorby 
acceptance of 
donations 
these lands. 
Isolated tracts 
in important 
scenic areas 
should be given 
first considera- 
tion, of course, 
in the purchase 
of private prop- 
erty. 

The public 
should be af- 
forded every op- 
portunity to en- 
joy the national 
parks and mon- 
uments in the 
mannerthat best 
satisfies the in- 
dividual taste. 
Automobiles 
and motorcycles 
operated for 


tion. 


ment. 











of this Continent. 


hundred years. 


T GIVES me great pleasure to have this oppor- 
tunity of sending a word of greeting to the 
members of the Kiwanis Clubs of the United 
States of America and of the Dominion of 

Canada on the occasion of their annual conven- 
There is no need for me to expatiate on 
of the excellent work that is being done by these 
service clubs throughout the length and breadth 
The number of their members 
is sufficient testimony of the success of the move- 
But in addition to the general civic work 
which they are doing the clubs are assisting ma- 
terially in the great task of cementing the friend- 
ship that binds together the two great democracies 
of North America, a friendship that has enabled 
a frontier of nearly four thousand miles to be 
maintained practically unguarded for over one 
I cannot speak too highly of the 
good work that the Kiwanis Clubs are doing in 


aera 


this direction. 





er 


British Ambassador to the United States. 


British Embassy 
Washington 


May 14, 1925 


protection, and 
generally speak- 
ing competitive 
business is not 
authorized 
where an oper- 
ator is meeting 
service require- 
ments which co- 
incide as nearly 
as possible with 
the needs of the 
traveling public. 

All franchises 
yieldrevenuesto 
the Federal Gov- 
ernment which, 
together with 
automobile _li- 
cense fees col- 
lected in the 
parks where a 
license fee is 
charged, are de- 
posited to the 
credit of miscel- 
laneous receipts 
in the Treasury 
of the United 
States. Due al- 
lowance is made 


revenues collect- 
ed in appropri- 
ating funds for 
the upkeep and 
improvement of 
the parks and 
monuments. 

In the solu- 
tion of adminis- 











trative problems 
in the parks and 





pleasure but not 
for profit, ex- 
cept automobiles used by transpor- 
tation companies operating under 
Government franchise, are permit- 
ted in the national parks. The parks 
and monuments should be kept 
accessible by any means practicable. 

All outdoor sports within the safe- 
guards thrown around the national 
parks by law should be heartily en- 
dorsed and aided whenever possible. 
Mountain climbing, horseback rid- 
ing, walking, motoring, swimming, 
boating, and fishing will ever be the 
favorite sports. Winter sports are 
being rapidly developed in the parks 
and this form of recreation promises 
to become an important recreational 


and high school classes in science 
will find special facilities for their 
vacation period studies. Museums 
containing specimens of wild flowers, 
shrubs, and trees, and mounted 
animals, birds, and fish native to the 
parks and monuments, and other 
exhibits of this character, should be 
established as funds are provided. 

Low-priced camps operated under 
Government franchise are main- 
tained, as well as comfortable and 
even luxurious hotels. Free camp 
grounds equipped with adequate 
water and sanitation facilities are 
provided in each reservation. These 
camp grounds should be extended as 


monuments re- 

lating both to their protection 
and use, the scientific bureaus 
of the Government are called upon 
for assistance. For instance, in the 
protection of the public health, the 
Public Health Service of the Treas- 
ury Department cooperates; in the 
destruction of insect pests in the 
forests, the Bureau of Entomology 
of the Department of Agriculture is 
called upon, and in the propagation 
and distribution of fish, the Bureau of 
Fisheries of the Department of Com- 
merce gives its hearty cooperation. 
In informing the traveling public 
how to reach the parks and monu- 

(Turn to page 294) 
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1. Dr. E. W. Sikes, Carolinas. 2. William C. Alexander, New York. 3. Scott M. 
Loftin, Florida. 4. Blake B. Halladay, Ontario-Quebec. 5. The late Harrie ©. Wells, 
Louisiana-Mississippi. 6. Emil E. Theurer, Minnesota-Dakotas. 7. Horace W. Mc- 
David, Illinois-Eastern Iowa. 8. Dr. W. L. Wanlass, Utah-Idaho. 9. E. C. Van Diest, 
Colorado-Wyoming. 10. W. W. Mundy, Georgia. 11. James Paul Neal, Pacific-North- 
west. 12. homas A. Coleman, Indiana. 13. Earle N. Genzberger, Montana. 14. 
Ira Parker, Wisconsin-Upper Michigan. 15. Abe P. Leach, California-Nevada. 16. 
Walter J. Campbell, New England. 17. William J. Carrington, New Jersey. 18. John A. 
Lawler, Nebraska-Iowa. 19. H. Frank Williamson, Alabama. 20. Julian Bobo, Texas- 
Oklahoma. 21. John C. Landis, Jr., Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas. 22. C. H. Stearns, 
Southwest. 23. J. Randall Caton, Jr., Capital. 24. Dr. Spencer J. McCallie, Kentucky- 
Tennessee. 25. Dr. J. T. M. Anderson, Western Canada. 26. W. A. Wilson, West 
Virginia. 27. Herbert A. Moore, Pennsylvania. 28. Robert F. Frey, Ohio. 29. Frank 


A. Picard, Michigan. 
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Our Annual Expenditures 


° 

AVE you ever listened to a capable 
H] business man practicing the gen- 

tle art of self delusion? Some- 
thing along this line? ‘Yes, sir—I’m 
really just developing this business. 
\fter I get her built up and have things 
rolling satisfactorily, I’m going to let 
someone else do the work.’’ Ninety- 
eight times out of a hundred that man is 
innocently ‘‘kidding’’ you, and ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred he is vainly 
‘kidding’ himself. He may change the 
type of his labor as the business grows 
but that is all. His problem changes 
from that of getting business to that 
of administering successfully the busi- 
ness he has. Even then new business is 
everlastingly on his mind, so between the 
new and the old and the inter-relationship 
of the two, the ramifications multiply; 
a shop becomes an institution and a pro- 
fession an organization. 

Thus it is with Kiwanis. So much so, 
that the administration of its finances 
is but one of hundreds of phases of its 
work. But it is an all-important phase; 
a big business of itself. 

It seems to us that the management of 
Kiwanis finances may have some things 
of interest for any business or professional 
man, for it must be true that many won- 
der how we exist, how we are able to pro- 
ceed and what is done to insure our 
carrying on perpetually as an organiza- 
tion. But Krwantans should know and 
know definitely. 

To begin with, continual supervision 
of all expenditures is the task of the 
Committee on Finance, meeting periodic- 
ally throughout the convention year and 
co-operating with the Executive Commit- 
tee. 

The Plan 

The members of the Committee on 
Finance are chosen by the President 
from the Executive Committee of the 
Board of Trustees. This makes it possi- 
ble for all members of the Committee on 
Finance to be present at every meeting of 
the Executive Committee. This co-ordi- 
nation has a very marked effect on the 
efficacy of our financial control. The 
expenses of Kiwanis International are 
closely identified with the activities and 
policies of the organization. Our activity 
plans must be adopted only after a con- 
sideration of cost and the financial 
ability of Krwants to carry them through 
suecessfully. The Committee on Finance 
meets one day in advance of each Execu- 
tive meeting and after thoroughly sur- 
veying the financial condition of Kiwanis, 
its members remain for the Executive 
Committee meeting the next day. Thus 
the Executive Committee has the ad- 
vantage of counting among its members 
several men who are well prepared to 
give full information on finance in so far 
as it is needed in guiding the policy of the 


committee. At each Exeeutive Commit- 


By Ralph A. Amerman 


International Vice-President, and 
Chairman, Committee on Finance 


tee meeting there is presented a com- 
plete and detailed statement of the finan- 
ces of Kiwanis International, with 
definite recommendations for the con- 
sideration of the session. In this way 
the Committee on Finance may be guided 
by the advice of the other members of the 
Executive Committee and has the ad- 
vantage of becoming familiar with all 
Kiwanis activities and policies which 
affect the finances of the organization in 
any way. The whole is a most work- 
able and practical plan. 


A Constant Surveillance 


In the interim between meetings the 
members of the Committee on Finance 
are constantly in touch with our Inter- 
national Headquarters. The require- 
ments of this office are constantly brought 


to the attention of the Committee and no 
expenditures of any nature are made 
which are not approved by the Com- 
mittee. A splendid auditing system, 
for which your present Committee is 
indebted to past committees on finance, 
provides each month a complete state- 
ment of the previous months’ financial 
operation—income—expendituresfor each 
account —accounts receivable, ete., a 
comprehensive balance sheet and a de- 
tailed statement of all expenditures 
against each item in the budget adopted 
for the current six months’ period. 
These monthly statements together with 
the semi-annual and annual audits are 
placed in the hands of each member of 
the Committee immediately when avail- 
able. Each member, through them, keeps 
in touch at all times with the trend of 











Kiwanis International 
BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1924 


ASSETS 





CURRENT 
Cash 
On Hand and in Banks.. ....$22,071.21 
Less: Reserve for Exchange a 23.57 $22,047.64 
Marketable Securities 
U. 8. Liberty Bonds._. $20,051.03 
Victory Bonds—Dominion of Canada ,006.25 
Accrued Interest on Bonds .... i 222.93 25,280.21 
Accounts Receivable : 
Clubs—International Dues .....$ 5,328.47 
Clubs— Magazine Subscriptions . 1,821.22 
Magazine Advertising........ 1,032.44 
2 reas 2,375.43 
Club Supplies._......... 3,621.55 13,679.11 
Inventories 
Club Supplies... sediocacvae $ 4,649.30 
Office Supplies.___................ 3,569.29 8,218.59 
Total Current Assets.. ° ...$69,225.5 
PERMANENT 
Office Equipment... ...$24,924.73 
Less: Reserve for Depreciation. = .111.05 
Total Permanent Assets.. . 15,813.68 
DEFERRED AND OTHER 
Advanced Expenses—1925 St. Paul Convention 3,284.85 
Advanced Expenses—Harding Memorial. 181.62 
Miscellaneous Advances. ............. 515.00 
Unexpired Premiums and Prepaid Expense... 987.26 
a nr I I sen aca concn ecsnccnsinbieniyceviv cee no segccwnasaee teste 4,968.73 
Tota! Assets. ...$90,007.96 
LIABILITIES 
CURRENT 
$ 300.10 


Accrued Expenses 
Accounts Receivable —Credit Balances 


Total Current Liabilities... 
RESERVE 
For Travel—International Convention 
DEFERRED CREDITS 
Unearned International Dues 2 
Unearned Magazine Subscriptions 
Advance Billings—Supplies.................... 


Total Deferred Credits ........ 


Total Liabilities and Reserves. 


2,057.07 
..$ 2,357.17 
1,500.00 





--- 1,013.99 
.--$ 4,871.16 


CAPITAL 


UNRESTRICTED CAPITAL 
Balance January 1, 1924... 


Add: Excess of Income over Expenses for the year. Bove 


Total December 31, 1924-................. 


Total Liabilities and Capital 
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__.$71,980.49 
7"13/156.31 

ati se 
an an-~ $90,007.96 
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expenditures and receipts and is there- 
fore able to speak with full knowledge of 
conditions of the administration of our 


finances. He knows because he lives 
with it. 
Every Kiwanian Should Have This 


Information 


The Committee sustains a direct rela- 
tion to the individual clubs and reports 
directly to the clubs through the Board 
of Trustees as provided by Article 20, 
Section 2 of the International By-Laws 
in the furnishing of an annual statement 
of our finances to each International 
Convention. This report also makes 
possible a direct relation to each individ- 
ual Kiwanian. This year the Committee 
plans to give a more detailed report to 
the convention for the benefit of those 
who are interested in knowing more of 
our finances and in the hope that larger 
numbers of KrwaniAns will familiarize 
themselves with the financial system 
and the condition of our organization. 


The Annual Statement 1924 


The annual statement showing all 
income and expenditure for the year 
1924 was presented and distributed to 
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the clubs before May Ist of this year in 
accordance with the provision of the 
International By-Laws, and is reprinted 
here for the benefit of all Kiwantans. 

Your committee is proud of the accom- 
panying statement, and takes great satis- 
faction in being able to show a comfort- 
able excess of income over expenditure 
despite the conditions surrounding the 
Denver Convention which entailed a 
considerable deficit in the Convention 
account. 

The strength of any organization is 
grounded in its financial stability and 
KIwaNis is no exception to the rule. 
This is the reason why a great amount 
of thought and eare has been given in 
building our financial structure and sys- 
tem. This system must provide, /st, 
for a wise expenditure of funds to do the 
things which must be done within and by 
the organization, 2nd, for a reserve which 
ean be built gradually to the point where 
it is large enough to serve in the évent of 
an emergency, and 8rd, for a mobility 
that enables a quick and effective rever- 
sal of policy which will eurb or augment 
expenditure temporarily without too 
seriously disrupting the ongoing program 








Kiwanis International 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 


Year Ended December 31, 1924 


Departments 
A—General 

International Dues 
B—Extension 

New Clubs 

Interest.. 


D—Magazine 
Subscriptions... 
Advertising 


E—Stock 
PION Ok coe pac 
en Cen RIT 


RR rn een Poe Re LE 


*Indicates Excess of Expenses over Income, 


seeccenntines ae aca aes $368, 785.96 


Excess of 
Expenses Income Over 
Income Incurred Expenses 
$173,166.80 $160,293.66 $12,873.14 
$34,565.00 
2,148.54 36,713.84 37,875.86 * 1,162.02 
$91,463.55 
.. 24,858.55 116,322.10 103,590.98 12,731.12 
8,825.32 5,278.92 3,546.40 


33,757.90 48,590.23 *14,832.33 


$13,156.31 








$355,629.65 


1924 
OPERATING EXPENSES 


Bookkeeping and pomseecing 
Charter Presentation... ey ie 
Clerical and Records........................ : 
Constitutional Convention... 
ances (Denver)... 

eens Once Equipment... 

d Representatives Conference... 
Field Service to Established Clubs. 
Insurance, Taxes and Surety Bonds ___. 
International ——— orion Meeting) 
Items charged ; 
Kiwanis none. ae 
Magazine Publication and Circulation... 
Magazine Advertising Costs... % 
Membership and Classification 
Miscellaneous ....... 
New Club Supplies . 
Office—General._.__... 
Office—International President... 

Official Bulletin Club Suggestions... = 
Poses 60 Depeees 





Professional - headlilannatoe, rene: @ Ya ae Se REN 


Rent and Light... 
Salaries—Executives......_.._. cs 
Service—Publicity setae, Clippings, Exhibits. 
Special Extension Field Work. 

Standing Committees... 
Stenographic.__. 
Telephone and Telegraph . 





Traveling—Board of Trustees and District Conv: ention _ 
Traveling—International Officers and Headquarters Staff... 


Total 





$ 5,609.90 
3,765.96 
16,017.60 
5,279.60 





3,503. 82 
1 904. 69 
7,004.77 
810.22 
6,650.42 
1, 303. 38 


38,547. 97 


4,009.6 
18'033.04 
9,132.49 


$355.629 65 
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of the organization. Kiwanis has these 
three things. The third is amply shown 
in our annual report before referred to. 


Our Financial Mobility 


Through a combination of cireum- 
stances’ over which Kiwanis had no 
control, the attendance at our Denver 
Convention did not equal the anticipated 
figure, or the number attending our 
previous conventions. This brought about 
a deficit of $14,832.33 in the convention 
account which became known in June 
at the time of the convention. It ap 
peared that this might bring a defieit on 
all operations for the year. Your Com 
mittee on Finance, however, because of 
the excellence of our budget system and 
thoroughness of control, was able im- 
mediately to make temporary savings by 
discontinuing certain activities and serv- 
ices to the elubs which, while badly 
needed, could be dispensed with for a 
short time. In this way we overcame the 
unusual expense and closed the year with 
a proper balance. This proven mobility 
of our financial structure is a great asset 
to KIWANIs. 

In considering the balance sheet as o! 
December 31st, 1924, it should be borne 
in mind that the unrestricted capital 
account does not in any sense represent 
free cash available for emergency use. 
It has been the feeling of the past several 
Finance Committees, as it is of the pres- 
ent Committee, that a surplus fund which 
is known in our accounts as “‘unrestricted 
sapital’’ should be built up to meet any 
emergeney which might occur in the 
future. The present size of our organiza- 
tion dictates that a large percentage of 
our assets be invested in accounts re- 
ceivable, inventories, permanent office 
equipment, and deferred assets. These 
fluctuating accounts are to be counted 
upon as tangible assets for Kiwanis 
as a going concern, but, the organization 
must protect itself by reasonable cash 
balance to meet any emergency for which 
the funds invested in the above men- 
tioned accounts could not be used. 

The following analysis of our Unre- 
stricted Capital Account reflects the 
nature of our assets and ealls attention 
to the necessity of an Unrestricted 
Capital Account of some proportion in 
order that we may conduct the affairs of 
Kiwanis in a business-like manner. 


Analysis of Unrestricted Capital Ac- 
count 


Cash on hand and in Banks........ 
LESS DEFERRED LIABILI’ T [Es S; 


Unearned Interna- 


$22,047 4 


tional Dues......$ 345.00 
Unearned Maga- 
zine Subscrip- 

tions.. 399.24 


Advance Billing on 
Supplies................ 269.75 $1,013.99 
LESS CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Accrued Expenses..$ 300.10 


Accounts Receiv- 
able Credit Bal- a 
ances.. 2,057.07 2,357.17 


Less Rese rve for Travel—Inter- 
national Conventions.. 


Available Free Cash............ 
Marketable Securities............. 
Accounts Receivable... 
Inventories............:...... 


1,500.00 4,871.16 


...-$17,176.48 

. 25,280.21 
13,679.11 
8,218.59 





Permanent Office Equipment a = 15,813.68 
Deferred Assets.. 4,968.73 
Unrestricted Capital........ $85,136.80 


(Turn to page 290) 
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ROE FULKERSON 














Two were from Kiwanis 

clubs asking me to visit them on special meet- 

ings they were holding to which they were kind enough 

to say I might add a bit to the joyousness; the third 

letter was an invitation from another organization to 
act as toastmaster at a banquet. 

I wanted to accept all these invitations. I knew 
I would have a royal welcome from all. I was sick 
at heart because I was compelled to send threé declina- 
tions. I felt shamefully abused at being so caught in 
the tangled scheme of things that I had no freedom in 
which to do what I wanted to do. Stern duty pointed 
an index finger at me, reminding me of my obligations. 

As I prepared to dictate to a wax cylinder the 
replies telling these nice people how glad I was that 
they wanted me, and my sorrow that I could not for- 
gather with them, I wondered what had become of the 
freedom that we are supposed to enjoy on this conti- 
nent. Why wasn’t I absolutely free to come and go, 
to say or do what I wanted to do? 

All my life I have done what I had to do rather 
than what I wanted to do, following the straight 
dusty highway of duty, very seldom wandering off 
into the shady and flowery bypaths of personal indul- 
gence. Now revolt was strong within me as I meditated 
on my sorrows. 


Even as a small boy, I rebelled against the rule of 
my parents. On several occasions I was tempted to 
climb from my window to the roof of the kitchen and 
slide from there to the ground and race away to the 
South Sea Islands, there to live as did the characters 
in Robert Louis Stevenson’s books. But the parental 
call kept me home and I never went. 


Asa youth, I felt the desire to break away from school 
and be free, like Reddy Thompson. I know Reddy 
Thompson well, because we were both fishermen. 
Reddy did not have to go to school. Reddy went 
barefooted in summer. Reddy wore but two garments, 
while I had to wear half a dozen, including the hated 
shoes and stockings. Reddy could strip for a dive 
into a swimming hole while I was getting rid of my 
shoes. I hated school and its confinement and my 
heart longed for the freedom from restraint which 
Reddy represented. 

In college, I had to dress in certain ways on certain 
occasions. Joining a frat, I was compelled, because 
of my association with it, to live up to certain stand- 
ards. I made friends who made demands on my 
time, often irksome. Boiling just below the surface 
in my college days was a revolt against restraint, a 
wild longing for freedom. 

After college, I met her! She was the very sweetest 
thing on earth and I loved her with the wild unreason- 
ableness of a very young man. Yet there were times 
when I wanted to run with my old gang. Times when 
I would have liked to have parked her at her home and 
gone out to play with my stag friends. But I could 
not. 


rqQNHREE letters this morning made me unhappy 
for a few minutes. 





I have since known the 
restraint of having to support her, to buy her a new 
car and a new gown, to get her a better house, to live 
up to her and the friends she has made for us. At 
times I have looked longingly at some bachelors. 


Of course I married her. 


So have you. The married man who will not admit 
doing so is not frank! 

With the wife, came the need of settling down to 
business. I had to work when I wanted to play. I 
had to be on the job when the woods and the streams 
called. No man who has ever heard the lap, lap, lap 
of water under the bow of a canoe or who smoked 
before a camp fire in the woods at night is ever again 
entirely civilized. I longed for freedom from the 
cares of business, from its grind, from its buying and 
selling and envied the man who could hike for the great 
outdoors at any time. 

Organizations to which I belong confine me—my 
lodge and the friends I made in it who insisted that 
I take office. The resultant cares of these offices lost 
me yet more liberty. I had to live up to the honors 
which had been showered on me. I had to loan money 
to fellows who were up against it. Again and again, 
I asked myself, why am I fool enough to get into all 
this? 

Of course I am just a little glad I did not run away 
and become a vagabond! Poor old Reddy Thompson 
became the village drunkard. Some of the best busi- 
ness connections I ever made were formed in the old 
college days. She will be waiting with a kiss when I 
get home tonight loyally sympathizing as she has all 
these years. Many years of business have put me well 
up towards the middle of the block on Easy Street. 
I could live from now on, if I had to, without work. 
Those whom I love need not worry if I should die. 
My bondage to business has made it possible to pro- 
vide for them. 

Just what is freedom, anyway? I try to analyze 
this freedom for which I have always longed. How 
can a man be free? And I reach the rather surprising 
conclusion that the only absolutely free man in the 
world is the man who hasn’t a friend or a dollar! 

A man who loves and is loved, is obligated to the 
loved one. A man who has a friend must be one and 
meet the obligations of friendship. Every dollar a 
man has, puts him under obligations to the man who 
paid it to him. 

I do not want to pay the price of freedom! If I am 
not free, it is because I am loved, because I have 
friends, because to a small extent at least, I am pros- 
perous. I would not sacrifice my obligations even if 
I could. 

Who would trade friendship, love, honors, joyous 
greetings, prosperity for freedom? 

Like Gulliver, bound hand and foot by the Lillipu- 
tians, these silken bonds hold us steady with the world. 
An absolutely free man must of necessity be an abso- 
lutely selfish one. Thank God for the silken ties 
which bind us and restrain our movements. They 
alone make life worth living. 
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Watch Your Health Margin 


a ca N BUILDING bridges and 
349 buildings, architects and 






certain margin of safety. 
Every part of such structures is cal- 
culated to sustain not merely the 


weight and strain it is expected to 


carry, but an amount sufficient to 
support the greatest weight and 
strain to which it can be subjected. 

The enlightened business man of 
today knows that a safety margin is 
essential in any business to meet 
sudden stress in finances Banks 
always carry a reserve to meet sud- 
den and unexpected dem:inds. 

Proper organization and system 
make a business run smoothly, and 
by eliminating leaks and setting 
reasonable profit rates, provide secu- 
rity against unexpected events. 
Upon this security rests safe and 
stable business. 

How many of us realize that our 
bodies, like bridges and business, are 
also subjected to stress and strain 
which require reserve power to pro- 
vide the necessary health margin? 
How many of us know how near to 
physical bankruptcy we may be? 

It is estimated that about 250,000 
people die in the United States every 
year, from preventable causes, most 
of them between the ages of 40 and 
50 years. Between 40 and 50 years 
of age! The prime of life, the age 
of full strength and vigor! That 
takes no account of the thousands 
upon thousands in early or middle 
life who, careless of physical conser- 
vation and resources, are attacked 





By Herman N. Bundesen, M. D. 


' Commissioner of Health, Chicago 


by disease and be- 


——— es — ) 





come temporarily 
or permanently in- 
capacitated. 

These men had 
forgotten or did not 
know that there is 
need of a heaith 
margin; they have 
gone on, negligent 
of the laws govern- 
ing physical health, 
only to wake up 
one day to the un- 
welcome fact that 
Mother Nature is 
exacting the pen- 
alty for delay in 
taking stock of 
physical resources 
and conserving the 
health margin of the 
body. 

Living at high 
tension in the ter- 
rific drive of every- 
day life, these per- 
sons disregard the 
warnings of on- 





























coming physical 
disability by resort- 
ing to subterfuges, thinking to stave 
off the inevitable breakdown lead- 
ing to incapacity or worse. It is 
not unlike the silly ostrich who sticks 
his head in the sand and thinks he 
is then unseen. There is no bigger 
fool than the fellow who fools him- 
self especially in health matters. 

It is true that life expectancy has 
increased about 21 years in the last 
century. In the year 
1800 the average indi- 
vidual could not expect 
to live beyond 33 years 
of age. In 1925 we can 
expect to be 54 years of 
age before we are 
gathered to our fathers. 
There is nothing in the 
way of increasing life’s 
expectancy to 70 or 80, 
or even 100 years if we 
preserve our health 
margin. Weare headed 
that way and everyone 
should get on the 
wagon. 

Thousands of men 
and women never know 
that anything is wrong 
with them until they 
drop, because the dis- 
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eases peculiar to middle 
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age are usually without signs in the 
early stages or the early signs are 
mild. 

There is a downward trend in the 
death curve for most diseases, but 
the diseases of the heart not only 
continue to lead the list of the 
causes of death in this country but 
show an alarming upward trend in 
the mortality rates. 

We have a new viewpoint on heart 
diseases from the life expectancy 
angle. ‘ 

Heart disease need no longer ter- 
rorize the victim nor does it mean 
immediate fatality. 

A person afflicted with heart dis- 
ease does not necessarily have to 
lead a life of inactivity or invalid- 
ism. Not at all. 

In fact a person so affected may 
live to good old age with a damaged 
heart if he is fully aware of his con- 
dition and the limitations it pre- 
scribes. In other words if he is 
fully cognizant of his health margin 
and keeps within these bounds, heart 
disease is not to be greatly feared. 

The heart is the most wonderful 
organ in the body. It works all 
the time, beating an average of 70 
times per minute, 24 hours a day, as 


(Turn to page 293) 
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CONVENTION CITY 
CHAIRMEN 





1. George K. Gann, General Chairman. 2. Den E. Lune, Hotels. 3. J. B. For- 
rest, Decoration. 4. Carl L. Anderson, Publicity. 5. Clarence Michel, Miscel- 
laneous Entertainment. 6. J.C. Barnes, Registration. 7. A. H. Davis, Railroad 
Transportation. 8. L. A. Muessel, International Officers Hospitality. 9. E. A. 
Oas, Ice Carnival. 10. Ivan Ringstad, Outing. 11. W. H. Neal, Saint Paul Co- 
operation. 12. E. D. Pennington, Information. 13. T. F. Chapman, District 
Headquarters. 14. W. H. Burg, City Transportation. 15. W. H. Lewis, Presi- 
dent's Ball. 16. D. W. Flowers, Reception. 17. D.I. York. Halls and Equipment. 
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The Convention Program—A Forecast 


Chairman 


AERY shortly, there will be the 

vy annual gathering of Kiwan- 
We, VAU4 IANS, as thespecial trains, boats, 
eiASA autos, and other conveyances 
converge to the City of Saint Paul. The 
Ensign of Welcome already floats on the 
breeze, and the citizens of Saint Paul are 
ready. 

Mayor Nelson, George Gann and the 
other KiwANIANS are prepared to extend 
the hand of friendship and to give every 
visitor the freedom of the city. How 
these men and all Saint Paul committees 
have worked! Never before has there 
been better cooperation nor more 
thoughtful and effective preparation. 
By the time the Convention is over, we 
will all spontaneously and right cheer- 
fully take off our hats to the Krtwanrans 
of Saint Paul. 

The program is ready; here it is: 

On Sunday, June 21, there will be 
special services in many of the churches, 
addressed by Past International Presi- 
dents and other Krwanrans of Inter- 
national experience. At present Dr. 
Dykema has the intention of using such 
special Ktwanis musi¢ as may be at that 
time available. Soloists, quartettes, 
choruses and instrumentalists should 
make their indentity and local address 
known the moment they reach Saint 
Paul. Further, they should notify Dr. 
P. W. Dykema, Krwanis Headquarters, 
48 East Fourth Street, Saint Paul, in 
advance, telling the exact time and place 
of their arrival in the city. All music 
will be used fairly and gladly, but 
knowledge in ample time of presence at 
Saint Paul is essential. 

Sunday will see the arrival of nearly all 
the visiting delegations. Every care will 
be given to provide quick service and 
comfort, but with thousands to house in 
one day, there will be some confusion. 
Keep sweet and smile and you will 
get a blessing and a smile in return. 
Like begets like. 

Monday, June 22d, the actual program 
begins. Between two and five in the 
afternoon there will be held six general 
conferences, in halls adequate and provid- 
ed with all that is suitable for such 
gatherings. Watch for the announced 
location of these halls and go to the one 
nearest you. If that should be filled, 
announcement will be given there of the 
halls with available space still left. Ar- 
rive early and take part in the musical 
introduction. Each conference will have 
the same program and each will be in 
charge of a competent leader. The 
first four half hours will be devoted to the 
discussion of the following subjects: 
“Effective Club Visitation’; “Effective 
Committees”; ‘Maintaining Member- 
ship’; ‘‘Strengthening and Stabilizing of 
Weak Clubs.” A prepared speaker will 





By Robert J. Rendall, 


International Committee on Convention Program 


be given ten minutes to introduce each 
subject to be followed by twenty minutes’ 
general discussion. During the last hour 
there will be a questionnaire, subjects 
being provided for half the time and the 
other half will be entirely in the hands of 
the meeting. 


ROMPTLY at seven-thirty in the 

evening the opening session of the 
Convention will take place in the muni- 
cipal auditorium and will be presided 
over by George K. Gann, General Chair- 
man of the Saint Paul Convention Com- 
mittee. The program will include the 
Zero Hour of All Kiwanis Night, wel- 
come addresses and message of the 
International President, as indicated in 
the printed program on another page. 
The program of this evening will be 
broadeast by WCCO. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday, June 
23rd and 24th, two sessions will be held 
daily in the auditorium—from nine- 
thirty to noon and from two to five. 
These sessions are each a_ half-hour 
shorter than before and in addition, a 
great deal more time will be given to the 
music and entertainment. There will 
be an absence of read written reports 
and it is aimed to concentrate on the 
eight main addresses. If you like this 
kind of a program, you are urged to 
show your approval by your presence. 
A large attentive audience will inspire 
the speakers and will encourage the 
International Officers. The session will 
be run according to schedule and no one 
will speak beyond the time noted on the 
program. 

On Tuesday morning, Past Internation- 
al President George H. Ross will deliver 
an address on ‘‘Quality Membership.” 
A subject fascinating to the thoughtful 
KIwanIAN, and a man with the high 
ideals and eloquence of George H. Ross 
ean fittingly and profitably expound on 
this fine topic. In Kiwanrts we have 
been seeking to render service to the 
farmer, and many of us in the cities have 
failed to catch the contact. This morn- 
ing’s session will be wound up by an 
address by the ‘‘Daddy of Them All,” 
Dr. L. J. Taber, Master of the U. S. 
National Grange. Dr. Taber speaks 
with foree and eloquence and even the 
city man will understand ‘‘The Farmer's 
Pathway Ahead.” 


N the afternoon, the first address will 

be by U. S. Senator Frank B. Willis 
of Ohio, on the subject ‘‘Krwanis—Its 
Ideals and Opportunities.” The Senator 
is a K1wAnIANn and a big man physically 
and intellectually, so we may expect a 
new and interesting phase of this subject. 
The second subject of the afternoon will 
he “Moulding Publie Opinion” by G. 
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Lynn Sumner, President of the Nationa 
Association of Advertisers. Mr. Sumner 
is a member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Scranton, where they grow International 
Vice-Presidents and mighty good ones, 
and Mr. Sumner is capable of showing 
how a Kiwanis club ean aid in setting 
the sentiment of its community. No 
club officer or director, actual or pros- 
pective, should miss this. 

Wednesday morning opens’ with 
another inspired Krwanian, this time 
from Springfield, Massachusetts, Dr. J. 
Berg Esenwein, whose subject will be 
“One Plus One Equals What?’’ Those 
who have heard Dr. Esenwein guarantee 
that there will be a product and one 
worthwhile. The next address will be 
given by one of the big men of North- 
western Canada—none less than Premier 
Charles A. Dunning of Saskatchewan 
Province. 

In “big business,’’ presidents and 
directors are seeking a participating 
partnership with those who make the 
wheels go round. In the great insurance 
world the sentiment prevails for a real 
live interest in the health and welfare 
of the insured and a practical effort is 
accomplishing marked results towards 
increased longevity of policyholders. A 
leader in this movement is Robert Lynn 
Cox, Second Vice-President of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, and he 
will address the Convention on this 
theme in the afternoon. The session will 
close with an address on ‘“‘Joe Bush’’ by 
Roe Fulkerson. Everybody knows Roe, 
but as yet Joe’s identity is obscure. 
Something is working in Roe Fulkerson’s 
brain, and it looks like a weighty matter 
—anyhow, did anybody ever hear Roe 
make a dull speech at a Convention? 

On Tuesday evening, June 23rd, the 
District dinners will be held, to be 
followed by the International President's 
Reception and Ball. On Wednesday 
evening, June 24th, the great Mid- 
Summer Ice Carnival will be held. Read 
the latest announcements about these 
events, and also the various entertain- 
ments for the ladies. 

The closing session of the Convention 
will be held on Thursday forenoon, 
June 25th. It is imperative that all be 
on hand before nine-thirty if all the work 
of this session is to be accomplished. 
There will be the Presentation of Awards 
for Efficiency and Attendance Contests: 
the Invitations for 1926 Convention; and 
the Election. 


HE Committee on Convention Pro- 

gram takes this opportunity of 

acknowledging the fine assistance and 

cooperation of President Johnson, Vice- 

Presidents Amerman and Taylor, Seere- 
(Turn to page 292) 
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S 9:05— Emil E. Theurer, Governor, Kiwanis District of Minnesota-Dakotas. e 
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%e 9:20— Rosser J. Willis, President, Kiwanis Club of Saint Paul. 
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be 9:40—Address—Victor M. Johnson, President. 2 
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2:00—Business Session—Auditorium. 
Singing—Jules Brazil, Song Leader. 
Invocation. ; 

2:30—Report of Committee on Under-Privileged Child—Burton D. Myers, Chairman. 
2 :45—Address—'’Kiwanis—Its Ideals and Opportunities'"’"—Hon. Frank B. Willis, United 

States Senator from Ohio. 
3 :30—Mausic. 
3 :35—Report of Committee on Inter-Club Relations—Harry T. Adams, Chairman. 
3:45—Report of Committee on Classification—Charles F. Adams, Chairman. 
3:55—Miusic. 
4:00—Address—" Moulding Public Opinion’’—G. Lynn Sumner, President, National 

Association of Advertisers, Scranton, Pa. 
4:20—Report of Committee on International Public Affairs—Harry E. Karr, Chairman. 
4:35—Report of Committee on Public Affairs for United States—William C. Green, 

Chairman. 
4:45—Report of Committee on Public Affairs for Canada—S. F. Lawrason, Chairman. 
4:55—Announcements. 

Adjournment. 

6:15—District Dinners—As Arranged by the Districts. 
9:30-1:00—President’s Reception and Ball—Coliseum, Lexington and University Ave. 


A. M. Wednesday, June 24 


9:30—Business Session—Auditorium. 

Singing—J ules Brazil, Song Leader. 

Invocation. 
10:00—Report of Committee on Good Will and Grievances—Royal M. Bates, Chairman. 
10:10—Address—‘‘One Plus One Equals What?"’—Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, The Home Cor- 

respondence School, Springfield, Mass. 
10.30—Report of Committee on Music—Peter W. Dykema, Chairman 
10:40—Music. 
10:55—Report of Committee on Harding Memorial—John H. Moss, Vice Chairman. 
11:05—Report of Committee on Agriculture—Walter J. Campbell, Chairman. 
11:15—Address—Hon. Charles A. Dunning, Premier, Province of Saskatchewan, Canada. 
11:55—Announcements. 
Adjournment. 


1 :30-5 :00—Entertainment for Ladies: 
Visit to Fort Snelling—polo games and other events—followed by refreshments 
at Town and Country Club,—through courtesy of Rotary Club of Saint Paul. 
2 :00—Businses Session—Auditorium. 
Singing—Jules Brazil, Song Leader. 
Invocation. 
2:30—Report of the Secretary—Fred. C. W. Parker. 
3 :00—Address—**Life Insurance as Longevity Assurance.""—Robert Lynn Cox, Vice- 
President Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York City. 
3:45—Music. 
4:00-—-Report of the Treasurer—Henry C. Heinz. 
4:05—Report of Committee on Finance—Ralph A. Amerman, Chairman. 
4:20—Address—** Joe Bush’’—Roe Fulkerson, Editorial Writer, Kiwanis Magazine. 
4:40—Report of Committee on Credentials. 
4:45—Preliminary Report of Committee on Resolutions. 
4:55—Announcements. 
Adjournment. 
8:00—Entertainment—- ‘Midsummer Ice Carnival’’—Arena, 29th and Dupont Ave., South, 
Minneapolis. 
10:30—Dancing—Knights of Columbus Hall, 150 Smith Avenue; Masonic Temple, 6th and 
Smith Ave.; Palm Room, Saint Paul Hotel, 5th and St. Peter Sts.; Saint 
Paul Athletic Club, 4th and Cedar Sts. 


A. M. Thursday, June 25 


9:20—Business Session—Auditorium. 
Singing—Jules Brazil, Song Leader. 
Invocation. 
9:30—Report of Committee on Laws and Regulations—Charles F. Dyer, Chairman. 
9:35—Presentation of Trophies: 
Attendance Contest—Carl VanRiper, Chairman. 
Efficiency Contest—Verne C. Bonesteel, Chairman. 
10:10—Final Report of Committee on Resolutions. 
10:30—Report of Corfference on Recommendations for Nominations. 
Nominations for Office. 
11:50—Invitations for 1926 Convention. 
12:50—Report of Committee on Election. 
Closing Exercises. 
Adjournment. 
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Suggestions for Saint Paul Convention 


HE Saint Paul Convention will be here in but 
afew days. The experience toward which 
many have been looking for a year will be 
a reality. The convention belongs to each 

and every KiwaNIAN—it is composite Kiwanis. The 
more completely our clubs are represented, the 
better the convention and the more assured are 
we that the actions taken on legislation, programs, 
and policies are the result of the united wisdom of 
Kiwanis. This is the individual’s opportunity to 
assist in determining the future of Krwanis. The 
friendships formed at the convention are delightful, 
and many attractive post-convention trips are offered. 
Leave Train at Saint Paul 

All attending the Saint Paul Convention are re- 
quested by the Saint Paul club to leave their trains at 
the Union Station at Saint Paul whether they are to 
stop at Minneapolis or Saint Paul hotels. The official 
reception of delegates and visitors on the part of the 
Saint Paul club will be at this station and adequate 
arrangements will be made to take all to the hotels of 
both Minneapolis and Saint Paul. All out at Saint 
Paul! 

Register Promptly 

At the very first opportunity after your arrival in 
Saint Paul attend to your registration at the Munici- 
pal Auditorium. Offices will be open on Saturday and 
Sunday before the convention and those arriving early 
are urged to care for the registration on these days so 
that there will not be congestion and delay on Monday. 
This plan worked well at Denver. All men and women 
who attend the convention are required to pay the 
registration fee of $10.00, for which they will receive 
the convention badge admitting them to entertain- 
ments and sessions, and official program, etc. 


Delegates Report to Credentials Committee 

Official delegates and alternates should report to the 
Credentials Committee, at the Municipal Auditorium, 
as early as possible on Monday. This committee has 
as its duty the preparing of the official list of delegates. 
which determines the official representation of clubs. 
Until a delegate or alternate reports to the Credentials 
Committee and receives his official delegate’s pin he is 
not officially present at the convention. The delegate’s 
pin should be constantly worn. 


Attend Monday Conferences 

Six general conferences have been planned, with the 
same general program for discussion. This conference 
plan as carried out at Denver proved to be successful 
and worth-while. This year the number is increased 
to six to keep groups smaller. It is desired that all 
officials, delegates and visitors attend these conferences 
and participate in the discussions. The various meeting 
places will be given in the information booklet. These 
- 


- 


forum meetings are excellent opportunities to learn 
the experience of others, and to share such experience 
as you have had in Krwanis. 


Business Sessions 


While the fellowship and entertainment features of 
the convention are delightful, yet delegates and visitors 
should plan to attend the business sessions where is carried 
out the real purpose of the convention—to transact the 
business of Krwants that will make for a greater future. 
Ladies should remember that they are always welcome 
at the business sessions, and it is hoped especially that 
they will hear the main addresses. 


Entertainment for Ladies 


Some very attractive entertainment features have 
been arranged especially for the ladies on Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, which will be duly announced 
in the programs. The ladies, of course, will also partici- 
pate in the President’s Reception and Ball on Tuesday 
night, and the Mid-Summer Ice Carnival on Wednesday 
night, and there will be several dances after the ses- 
sions on Monday and Tuesday night. 

Visit the Exhibit 

The Convention Exhibit has come to be a real 
feature of our conventions and one which proves to be 
of great value to many. This exhibit will be located 
in the upper lobby of the Municipal Auditorium, and 
it is hoped that delegates and visitors will plan, before 
and after sessions, to spend as much time as possible 
in looking over the vast amount of material on display, 
which will be most suggestive in a practical way for 
their own work. ; 


District Governors’ Conference Room 


A conference room for District Governors will be 
provided in the Municipal Auditorium, in the upper 
lobby where the exhibit is located. This will be 
equipped with a stenographer and telephone, and 
we believe District Governors will find this room of 
genuine service also as a place for meeting those with 
whom they wish to confer. 


Use Information Bureau 


There will be provided a central information bureau 
as well as others at various points, all equipped to 
answer every conceivable question upon which infor- 
mation may be desired by visiting Krwan1ans. Don’t 
be in doubt about matters but use this means of 
assistance which has been provided. If you don’t 
know—ask at the information bureau. 


Meet me at Saint Paul for a great convention! 
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What of 


Attendance Contest? 


100 Per Cent—or Bust! 
By P. R. Monson 


ONDERS never cease! Word 
§ comes from the Kiwanis club of 
Visalia, California, of how a 
AE member confined to his bed on 
account of sickness was enabled by means 
of a telephone-radio-setup to hear every- 
thing that was said, to answer roll call 
and himself address his fellow members 
at the regular weekly meetings during 
the Attendance Contest. The news hints 
that a question might be raised as to the 
legality of the member’s presence; in 
spirit—‘‘yes’’—and all praise is due the 
members for their ingenuity—but, “‘pre- 
sent in person’’—‘‘no.” So saith the 
rules governing the Contest! 

Special mention is due the members of 
the Evansville, Indiana, club in main- 
taining their creditable standing in the 
Jold Division. Following the distress 
and destruction caused by the tornado, a 
number dropped everything to go into 
the nearby stricken area carrying with 
them aid and good cheer. These mem- 
bers recognized the opportunity of a 
service truly Kiwanis and chose it at the 
sacrifice of attendance at their own club 
or any other during the specified time. 

A news clipping from Centralia, Wash- 
ington, refers to a string of perfect 
attendances by the members of the Cen- 
tralia Kiwanis Club. They are quoted 
as being ‘“‘so proud that they would appar- 
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ently commit murder to keep 
the record intact.’’ An amus- 
ing instance is told of how 
several members on their way to Che- 
halis to make up a lost attendance 
imagined they saw a member that should, 
in their opinion, be doing the same thing. 
Kidnapping him they drove him to the 
meeting only to discover their mistake in 
that they had the wrong man. 

News from the Aberdeen, North Caro- 
lina, club reports a plan whereby the 
membership has been divided into two 
teams, each member of the losing team 
to pay a five dollar fine to a fund to 
defray the expenses of the eclub’s two 
delegates to the International Convention 
in Saint Paul. 

The fact that the Constitution of 
Kiwanis International limits member- 
ship to men only, does not prevent the 
wives of members sharing much of the 
interest that is found in the club life. 
The members of the Minot, North 
Dakota, club have arranged their mem- 
bership for the purpose of the Attendance 
Contest into teams of five members each, 
each team being subject to the command 
of a wife of a member. Each week the 
secretary mukes a report to the ‘“‘lady 
chief’? showing any absences. She in 
turn is held responsible for seeing chat 
every member of her team is present at 
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his club’s meeting or at the meeting of 
some other club the same day or during 
the six days next thereafter. 

The membership of the Maquoketa, 
lowa, club goes one step further. Not 
only has the individual member been 
placed under the guardianship of his wife 
but each wife in turn has sworn an affi- 
davit that she personally assumes al! 
responsibility for seeing that her better 
half is in attendance at every regular 
meeting of the club during the period of 
the Attendance Contest; first by remind- 
ing friend husband at the breakfast table 
each meeting day of his Kiwanis duty 
and secondly by impressing upon him 
that no luncheon will be served under his 
roof on these days. Any failure on her 
part to make the Krwanis meeting day 
an “‘off’? day at home, brings a special 
appointed committee to her door. 

A number of clubs have adopted the 
plan of dividing their membership into 
“‘tourists”’ traveling under the names of 
the various makes of automobiles. In 
some instances the city of Saint Paul has 
been chosen as the point to which the 


cars have to travel from their home city 
and return. The distance has_ been 
divided into mileage, each meeting repre- 
senting a section. The car is moved in 
accordance with the percentage of attend- 
ance of its occupants for a given meeting. 
To show the progress a race track has 
been made of cardboard and on it placed 
miniature automobiles. The lowa City, 
Iowa, club reports that out of the ten 
ears in the race, all but four have made a 
100% run for one or more sections. The 
Hopewell, Virginia, club mentions that 
it was found necessary to overload the 
Dodge by two in order to avoid casting 
any reflection on the Ford that is already 
sarrying six members. The passengers 
of the two cars at the tail end at the close 
of the Contest are to be penalized by 
entertaining the entire membership of the 
club at a dinner. 

A splendid stunt which proved a most 
amusing parody on court proceedings 

(Turn to page 296) 
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Club Elections 


Election time in Kiwanis clubs is remote indeed. 
But as many clubs are arranging their by-laws to con- 
form with the new standard forms sent out from Inter- 
national, the subject of the time to hold elections in 
clubs may well have some thought. 

Most clubs elect officers in December, the new 
officers taking office January first. There are objec- 
tions to the system because a month or six weeks of the 
new year must pass before the new administration 
begins to function smoothly. 

If elections were held the latter part of November 
and the officers took office on the first of January, the 
newly elected president would have the entire month of 
December in which to select his committees, make his 
appointments and learn if they would serve. The lost 
motion now represented by the month of January 
would be taken up. 

The present method makes for hasty selection of 
committeemen. The replacements caused by men who 
think they are too busy to serve causes delay. An 
earlier election date would save time and decrease 
friction. 

The present method waits until the morning of the 
automobile trip to buy gas and oil, have the tires blown 
up and the radiator filled. The proposed method 
attends to these necessary details the afternoon before 
the trip. 


Ay 
HK 


As they are not using knockers on front 
doors any more, there is certainly no place 
for them ina Kiwanis club. 


x 
Friendships 


“If I were asked to give advice to a group of young 
men who wanted to get ahead in the world”’ said a suc- 
cessful old man, ‘I would say ‘Make friends.’ Looking 
back over a long life, I can see that much of what the 
world calls my success is due to what friends have done 
for me. As I sit before the fire and allow my mind to 
run back over the years, I see that many of the results 
which in my youth I credited to business ability, came 
because I had made influential friends. They did for 
me because they liked me. Any man who is right will 
attract friends because of his rightness. We all get 
what belongs to.us.”’ 

There is no finer product of Krwanis than the friend- 
ships formed in it. True enough, friendship formed 
with the hope of gain ceases to be friendship. True 
enough, the only way to make friends is to be one. But 
Kiwanis offers opportunities for men who know each 
other. Men who are right need only know each other 
to like each other. Such likings ripen into warm 





friendships which offer opportunities for each of the 
pair to give help to the other without thought of selfish- 
ness. 

The warm friendships developed in Kiwanis are 
the lubricants which grease the wheels of life and make 
it more worth the living. Let any man who has been a 
KIWANIAN two years take stock of the friendships 
made there; he will also take stock of himself. If the 
friends made are few, he is lacking. If his friends be 
many, he has taken full advantage of his opportunities 
to do friendly acts for many people. 


x 


Kiwanis, a soul dynamic, building a 
better world through fellowship of good 


cheer, business integrity, professional 
honor and tender sympathy.” 
* 
Humanity 


Inherent in each man is the desire to express himself 
both mentally and physically for the benefit of human- 
ity. He wants to do some great thinking for his fellow- 
men, he wants to slay dragons for them, he wants to 
reform something for them. 

In many men this desire is weak for lack of exercise. 
Some may not even be conscious of that desire. In 
others it is the dominant factor in life. 

But be the desire weak or strong, it will be strength- 
ened by development and education. The Krwanis 
clubs which are undertaking the most ambitious pro- 
grams are those which have been longest in existence. 
Education and strength have been gained by exper- 
ience and practice. 

* 


If you will stand on one foot and say 
“Zoom, Zum, Zum!" three times each 
night before you go to bed none of your 
children will ever play a bass fiddle. 


* 
An Old Idea 


When the obvious minded Kriwanian gets to his feet 
and proposes something, and half a dozen other 
KIwaNIANs retort “‘Oh, that’s an old idea” there is a 
general disposition to applaud. ‘Poor fish, he couldn’t 
think of anything new! Newness, progress, originality, 
that’s what we need! Let the other fellow have the 
old ideas, this club has got to function along new lines!’ 
We all know this line of talk. 

But is it a good line? By no means all the good 
poems have been written; not all the great buildings 
have been built, and all the wonderful inventions have 
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not yet been made. But a very large number of lovely 
poems have been classics for years; men still worship 
God in wonderful Temples built hundreds of years ago 
and we don’t decline to use the electric light, ride in an 
automobile or a railroad train or wear clothes woven on 
a loom because these are not the result of new inven- 
tions! 


Sometimes the old idea is the very best idea. It 
may be the most fitting idea for the particular occasion 
for which it is proposed. Kiwanis itself is no longer a 
new idea; yet has any man yet thought of a better 
slogan for an organization of forward thinking men 
than ‘‘We Build?” 


Let’s have all the new ideas there are; of new ideas is 
progress wrought. But let us not decry the old idea 
which fits the point, merely because it has not the 
brightness and the brilliance of being new. 


The ideas of Jesus Christ are nearly two thousand 
years old! 
K 


There is no man so lonesome as a cross- 
word widower. 


Sky Pilot 


KrwaNIANs have grown into the habit of calling our 
priest, rabbi and preacher members “‘sky pilots.” It 
would be interesting to ask each of these reverend 
members his opinion of the title we have hung on him 
willynilly. 


Teachers of the Word of Ged have been of infinite 
benefit to the organization; we doubt not that the 
organization has been of benefit to them. Our contact 
with men of the church has brought us closer to God; 
their closer contact with the men they try to serve has 
enabled them the better to understand our problems, 
temptations and view point. 


The church today has changed the old belief which 
made heaven a reward for a long face and a long 
sermon on earth. Divines today give more time to 
teaching men how to live and much less to how to die. 
“Sky pilot’? seems to connote one who offers something 
of no earthly use. If men are to be taught how to live, 
to be helped to be better on earth, would not the general 
title of ‘Parson,’ ‘‘Dominie,”’ be better, more in 
keeping with the occupation, the aims and the dignity 
of gentlemen of the cloth? 


We ask to know. 


#K 


It is better to swat a pill than to swallow 
one hence the great increase in the number 


of golf balls. 
#K 


Growing 


Few of us realize how rapidly Kiwanis is growing. 
Four years ago there were five hundred and thirty 
clubs in the United States and Canada. Now there are 
thirteen hundred and fifty-eight clubs and by the time 
you read this there may be fourteen hundred. 


What a potential power for good on this continent! 
What a wonderful organization, pulling altogether, 
with a common objective. What a great bond between 
men, all strengthened with a common desire to live the 
golden rule. 


But without unity of purpose, this whole great force 
is wasted. One Kriwanian, feeling that his personal 
interest should be placed before the interest of the club, 
balks in the traces. The load will be pulled less easily 
because one KiwANIAN becomes a part of the load 
rather than part of the pulling power. 


As a whole is greater than its parts, so this truth is 
greater when applied to the club as a whole. The 
power of a club depends on its ability to get in line 
with the general policies of the district. One club 
settling back in the traces and pulling against the other 
clubs is a hindrance, not a help. 


The rule extends from the districts to International. 
This great power of the International body can be 
unlimited in achievements, only if it has the cooperation 
of each district. 


The individual Kiwanian may feel that his club 
is wrong in certain of its policies or officers. The 
individual club may feel that its district has not func- 
tioned perfectly. It may happen that the individual 
district may feel that the other districts which compose 
International are not pursuing the best course. But 
the measure of a KrwaNIAN, a Kiwanis club or a dis- 
trict is the ability to get in line with the majority and 
pull hard towards the determined goal. 


Krwanis has an unblemished history of perfect 
cooperation, which is why it is the greatest success 
known to the organization world. It has been the 
greatest maker of happy memories, of blessed friend- 
ships, of broader visions, of better builded characters. 

Now that success has come to us in such large meas- 
ure, all for one and one for all, let us maintain this 
priceless heritage. 

K 


Nothing can dim the joy of well-rendered 
service to others. 
* 


The Cussing Bag 


The pugilist hangs a bag of sand on a rope and 
swats it. It doesn’t hurt the bag and it toughens his 
wrists and gives him excellent exercise. 


KIWANIAN Jim is a “cussin’ cuss” to use his own ex- 
pression. He gets peeved easily and when he is peeved 
he “‘bawls out” the handiest person. Being an intelli- 
gent man he knows that just “jumping on’ the tele- 
phone operator for a wrong number is the poorest 
way in the world to get the right one, and that any 
waiter will do more for a smile of protest than a frown 
of displeasure. So he has what he calls his ‘‘cussin’ 
bag.” It happens to be a dressmaker’s dummy which 
his wife once used and has now relegated to the attic. 
Every morning he goes up in the attic and “bawls out”’ 
that dressmaker’s dummy. He calls it all the hard 
names he can think of. He calls down upon it the 
lightning and the thunders of Jove. Really the way 
he talks to that dressmaker’s dummy is something 
shameful! 


Then he goes down to his office and is as meek and 
mild and sweet tempered all day as a man could be. 
“You see’ he says, “I am a temperate man, and I 
don’t believe in excess. And so, when I want to cuss, 
I recall that I have expended all the cussin’ out I have 
right to use for one day. And my conscience never 
hurts me, any more than my cussin’ hurts the dummy.” 

Childish? Well, it seems so on first examination, but 
if it produces the results and KIwaNIAN Jim 
saysitdoes . . . isit? 
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New Jersey Holds Trustees’ Meeting 


Things of today? 


The quarterly district trustees’ meeting 
of the New Jersey district was held on 
April 7th. At this meeting each lieuten- 
ant governor gave a comprehensive report 
of his activities, and each reported that 
the clubs in his divisions, with a few ex- 
ceptions, were in a flourishing condition 
and functioning properly. Governor Car- 
rington, among other things, went into 
the subject of extension very carefully, 
and sought information about certain 
communities on which surveys Were not 
made. The reports of the committees 
were interesting and evoked considerable 
discussion. 

A Kiwanis North Jersey baseball 
league is being formed by Caldwell-West 
Essex, Elizabeth, Hackensack, Montelair, 
Newark, Paterson, North Hudson and 
Plainfield clubs. Jersey City entertained 
250 Kiwantans from West Hudson, 
Bayonne, North Hudson, Hoboken, Ridge- 
field Park and Hackensack on March 19th 
at an inter-club meeting and reception to 
District Governor W. J. Carrington. 
Other clubs which held successful inter- 
club meetings are the Ocean City club, 
which participated in an inter-club meet- 
ing at Cape May Court House and intro- 
duced a novel stunt, “‘A meeting of City 
Council of Cape May’’; Hackensack held 
a joint meeting with Passaic at which the 
high school basketball teams of the rival 
cities were guests. 

> * ° 

Montana Issues District Bulletin 

There were three outstanding activi- 
ties in the Montana district during the 
first four months of the year. (1) The 
new club at Whitefish, which was spon- 
sored by the Kalispell club, has been in- 
stituted and is soon to receive its charter. 
2) The issuing of a district bulletin which 
made its first appearance in April, and 
which promises to be an active foree in 
the district. (3) The presentation of the 
charter to the Sidney club on April 15th. 

Since the first of the year, most of the 
clubs have held their annual dinner 
dances as well as holding Harding 
Good-Will Memorial and patriotic meet- 
ings. The Billings, Montana club had 
a special goiter committee examine 
1,000 school children, at which time 
more than fifty per cent were found 
affected and recommended remedy used 
in Switzerland. Deer Lodge entertained 
members of Fire Department and co- 
operated with American Legion, and 
Boy Scouts. Missoula successfully pro- 
moted a public performance to obtain 
money for hospital work among in- 
fantile paralysis victims 


District Conference at Regina 

The Regina Kiwanis club entertained 
the Western Canada district trustees, 
presidents, secretaries and district officers 
to dinner and dance on the occasion of the 
district conference held in that city. 
The Saskatoon club held a giant carnival 
to raise funds for carrying on under- 
privileged child work. Paid member- 
ship in Y. M. C. A. for fifty-three under- 
privileged boys at cost of $200 and sent 
magazines to- rural districts to school 
children and farmers in the districts 
where crop failures have existed. 

* * * 

Inter-Club Meetings in Carolinas 

A great many clubs have been holding 
inter-club meetings recently. During the 
month of March inter-club meetings were 








Harrie L. Wells Dies 


Kiwanis’ International, with deep 
regret, reports the death on April 24th 
of Harrie L. Wells, Governor of the 
Kiwanis District of Louisiana-Missis- 
sippi and past president of Kiwanis 
Club of Greenville, Miss. Mr. Wells had 
been in ill health, but his sudden death 
was a shock to his many friends through- 
out International. The late Governor 
was an earnest and sincere leader in all 
KIwANis activities and the loss of his 
leadership and lovable personality is 
keenly felt. 

The Amory, Mississipi club was the last 
one chartered under his administration. 
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Deeds which are a harvest to eternity!" 


put on by the following clubs: Darlington 
met with Hartsville and they report prac- 
tically a 100 per cent attendance; New- 
berry and Abbeville met with Greenwood 
club and they report a big time; Spartan- 
burg club took 33 to Rutherfordton and 
they both report a fine program. Lexing- 
ton has reciprocated with High Point and 
put on a program at High Point. Rocky 
Mount, Enfield and Nashville have ex- 
changed representatives this month; 
Lenoir sent eight members to Marion, 
N. C., and six to Morganton. The Ben- 
nettsville club put on a program at 
Cheraw. The Winston-Salem club visited 
during the week of April 19th clubs within 
a radius of ninety miles. Political ani- 
mosities and personal grievances were 
forgotten when the clubs of Benson, 
Selma and Smithfield, on March 2\Ist, 
had the greatest get-together meeting 
that has ever been held in Johnston 
County. They report that the meeting 
went off with a ‘‘bang’”’ and all were full 
of pep. Asa result two big projects for 
the county were begun, one to pave the 
two roads through the county. 


. £ © 


Pacific-Northwest Busy With 
Memorial Plans 


The dates for the district convention 
and the Harding Memorial having been 
approved by Krwanis International, the 
Vaneouver Kiwanis club and District 
Governor James P. Neal are swinging 
into action and laying their plans to 
entertain a multitude of Kirwanians. 
On September 14th and 15th will oceur 
the district convention and on Septem- 
ber 16th the great Harding Memorial! 
will be dedicated. 


Lieutenant Governor Earl Kilpatrick 
has been given a leave of absence from 
the University of Oregon to respond to 
a call from Red Cross Headquarters to 
go to the tornado section in Illinois and 
Indiana to handle relief work. To serve 
during his absence,Governor Neal has ap- 
pointed Alfred M. Oleson of Portland. 


It is expected that every Kiwanis 
club of Washington and Oregon will 
do yeoman service during the campaign 
for funds for the American Legion En- 
dowment. This work on behalf of war 
orphans is doubled in Oregon by the 
inclusion of a quota of $60,000 for main- 
tenance of the Doernbecher Hospital 
for crippled kiddies. Interest in the 
campaign is in¢reased by the inclusion 
of the name of International Kiwanis 
President Victor M. Johnson as one of 
the sponsors of the national movement, 
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Another splendid unit has been com- 
pleted at Wenatchee, Washington. The 
Raymond, Washington Kiwanis chub 
received its charter on May 20th. Large 
delegations were present from most of 
the western Washington clubs. 
a A‘ * 
California-Nevada Divisions Active 
Three outstanding features of the 
Yalifornia-Nevada district’s activities are 
inter-club affairs, under-privileged child 
activities, and division meetings. Practi- 
eally all clubs in the district have carried 
out or are planning inter-club meetings 
and those already held have been very 
successful in developing district morale. 
Every club in this district is making a real 
contribution to Kiwanis’ major activity, 
the under-privileged child. Various clubs 
are putting on full programs devoted just 
to the under-privileged child problems. 
Others are developing increased interest 
among their members in the Boy Scout 
and Camp Fire Girl movement; some are 
furnishing milk to children in the schools; 
sponsoring dental clinics; seeing that 
crippled children are receiving treatment 
in orthopedic clinics and providing ad- 
ditional buildings for Boy Scout camps. 
All of California’s eleven divisions are 
actively functioning, every one having 
had to date at least one division meeting. 
These meetings are becoming increasingly 
valuable to both the new and old elubs. 
Recent additions to the district are as 
follows: Banning, Inglewood, Montrose- 
La Crescenta. Also new clubs have been 
chartered at Compton, Taft and Downey. 
* * oe 
Texas-Oklahoma Holds Divisional 
Conferences 
For the first time in its history, the 
Texas-Oklahoma district is holding divi- 
sional conferences, seven in number, one 
for each division of the district. These 
conferences were asked for at the trustees’ 
conference, held in January as somewhat 
of an experiment. They are proving to 
have very definite educational value. On 
February 13th the Tonkawa, Oklahoma, 
club received its charter. New clubs have 
been completed at Robstown, Texas, and 
Pauls Valley, Oklahoma. 
* ~ * 
Capital to Invade Saint Paul 
The Capital district is getting together 
a strong delegation to invade Saint Paul 
at the time of the International conven- 
tion. Twenty-three members of the Wil- 
mington club visited clubs in fourteen 
different cities during March. Many 
clubs are active in this district in con- 
nection with promoting the farm pro- 
gram. The Radford club furnished 
farmers of Montgomery and Pulaski 
counties free Copperas for treating 
stomach worms in sheep. This was dis- 
tributed through the agricultural com- 
mittee in co-operation with county agents 
of both counties. The Crewe elub is 
planning to aid Farm and Home Demon- 
stration work in every way they can and 
had both of their local representatives 
present at a meeting of the club. The 
Norfolk club is working along lines of 
under-privileged child elinie work, pre- 
paring slides in connection with the Ki- 
WANIS Clinie House for use at Saint Paul. 
About forty members of the club gave 
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their time for a week in connection with 
putting over the sale of stock for a new 
hotel at Virginia Beach. The drive was 


considered a great success. 
+ + * 


I-I Takes 1500 Children To Circus 


For wholsesale and concentrated ex- 
pression of happiness, take 1500 crippled 
children to a good circus. That is what 
the 15 clubs in Chieago did recently and 
never before “have we seen so much 
effervescent spontaneous joy,” as the 
Committee under the chairmanship of 
Fred High reports. 

The big feature was the Deaf and Mute 
Boys’ Band, sent by the Jacksonville, 
Illinois Kiwanis club, and the Centennial 


They had a 
merry time of it! 
Last year Kiwan- 
ians of Roseburg, 
Oregon, en route 
to the charter 

resentation at 

eedsport, en- 
countered 38 
miles of pave- 
ment, 16 miles of 
dirt road passable 
with chains and 
lots of “push” 
and 17 miles of 
the kind of roads 
pictured above. 
Anyway, they 
seem to have 
taken it cheer- 
fully. 
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Committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
of that city. The boys gave a 45-minute 
concert in the arena and their music was 
so popular that the musical director of 
the Circus, said that their playing was 
the most marvelous exhivitioa that he 
ever witnessed in a circus arena 

There are but three such organizations 
in the world, and the example set by 
these deaf and mute boys is one that will 
never be forgotten by the people of 
Chieago who heard them. 

One little aine-year-old fellow wrote 
to the president of the Waukegan K1- 
wWANis Clup, thanking the elub for taking 
them to the circus, and said, in true Kt- 
WANIS lanzuage: ‘While I am not a 











cripple, I am in a plaster cast and don’t 
get around very much. I had thought | 
was pretty much down and out until | 
saw all those poor crippled kids at the 
circus, all much worse off than I am. It 
did me a lot of good, for now I know how 
much worse off I might be. We are all 
poosters for Kiwanis. Thank you.”’ 

Eureka and Minok are baby clubs 
awaiting their charter and the way 
both have begun their activities, speaks 
well for their future. Freeport, Illinois, 
inaugurated a movement which promises 
to bring about a closer Internationa! 
relationship. The club at Galt, Ontario, 
Canada, requested some elub in the 
United States to exchange flags and 
Freeport at once accepted the invitation 
and purchased a beautiful silk American 
flag which was forwarded to the Galt 
club. Hereafter the Stars and Stripes 
and the Union Jack will be always joined 
at Freeport’s meetings. In an endeavor 
to spread patriotism, the Elmwood elub 
supervised the sale and installation of 
decorative flags in four of the business 
houses. 
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“It isn’t the job you intended to do, 


Playgrounds By the Dozen 


Preliminary plans for the establishment 
of a number of playgrounds this summer 
were made by the Kiwanis Club of Spring- 
field, Missouri. More than a dozen 
grounds will be maintained and equipped 
by the club and supervisors will be pro- 
vided. Last year the club spent ap- 
proximately $3,000 in buying equipment 
and in paying thirteen supervisors for 
earing for the grounds which were es- 
tablished in school grounds and parks. 


* * * 
Chamber of Commerce Drive 

The Seranton club co-operated with the 
Seranton, Pennsylvania, Chamber of 
Commerce in putting over one of the most 
successful Chamber of Commerce drives 
obtaining one member for every forty 
men, women and children in Scranton. 

* . . 


Child Work Has Appeal 


One hundred and eight dollars was 
»ledged by the Fayetteville, North Caro- 
fina, club for support of one under-privi- 
leged child for one year at Cumberland 
County Preventorium. It has also spon- 
sored and directed an athletic contest of 
Cumberland County School children at 
which was awarded silver loving cup to 
school that had most points, valuable 
prizes to individual winners and it also 
distributed toys to little tots, three to six 
years of age. Parade for this occasion was 
about one mile long headed by Boy Scouts 
with banner reading “Kiwanis Believes 
in the School Children.”’ 
> 7: * 


Brandon Shoots Crows 

A crow shoot in which everyone in the 
district was invited to take part has been 
mapped out by the Kiwanis Club of 
Brandon, Manitoba. Prize money in the 
sum of $50 is being given by the Kiwan- 
1Ans8 for the best kills reported through the 
proper channels. The contest is open to 
everyone. All of the school children both 
in the city and in the district are being 
encouraged to help in the destruction of 
the crow, and they will report to their 
teachers, who in turn will communicate 
with KiwanirAns. 

> + * 


Extensive Child Program 


The South Orange-Maplewood, N. J., 
Kiwanis club is engaged ‘in a compre- 
hensive program of service on behalf of 
under-privileged children so that their 
handicaps will be removed. The activi- 
ties of the club are planned to meet specific 
needs in the community in such a way that 
there is no over-lapping with other social 
service agencies which may be maintained 
for various definite phases of child wel- 
fare work. The club investigates all the 


Or the labor you’ve just begun, 


That puts you right on the ledger sheet, 


It’s the work you’ve really done.’’ 


conditions pertaining to that service in 
the community. The procedure is to 
work through special committees, whose 
business it is to find out what work in this 
direction is being done and by what 
agencies; ascertain in what special way 
the Kiwanis club work can be directed, 
what the extent of such service is and to 
maintain contact with experts in order to 
perform that service in the most efficient 
manner. 
* om . 


Holds Business Show 


One of the outstanding events of the 
Millville, New Jersey, club was the suc- 
cessful staging of an automobile and busi- 
ness show in Millville. These Krwan- 
1ANS took a vacant factory.building with 
two floors, a total of 30,000 square feet 
of floor space and practically transformed 
it into a fairyland of exhibits, displaying 
the fine things that Millville merchants 
had to offer and the products of Millville 
manufacturers. A publicity stunt pre- 
ceding the show was a big thing for K1- 
WANIS As well as the show. Four special 
eight page editions were issued by four 
different newspapers of nearby towns, all 
featuring Kiwanis, and the day before 
the show opened a Kiwanis auto run was 
made to all suburban towns to advertise 
the affair. The attendance exceeded all 
expectations and the proceeds from the 
show were donated to the Millville 
Hospital. 


* * . 


A Gladiolus Garden Contest 


Children’s gladiolus gardens for which 
three sets of prizes will be awarded during 
the season are being sponsored by the 
Emporia, Kansas, Krwanis club in each 
of the wards of Emporia. The Kiwanis 
Garden Committee has worked out a set 
of rules which must be observed strictly 
by the young gardeners. The plan is to 
distribute fifty packages of bulbs con- 
taining enough for a good sized garden to 
Emporia children equally in four wards. 
The rules of the contest follow: (1) 
Pupils in the city schools aged from nine 
to fourteen, inclusive, are eligible. (2) 
Each child must have the written approval 
of his parents to enter the contest. (3) 
The contestants selected will be divided 
equally among the four wards. (4) Each 

arden wiil be subject to inspection by a 

IWANIS committee at any time during 
the season. (5) Each child must furnish 
the ground, care for the garden, and har- 
vest the bulbs. (6) All bulbs and 
flowers will be the property of the child 
upon the fulfilment of these conditions. 
(7) Each applicant must give his name, 
age, grade in school, name of parents, 
home address and ward. The prizes 
will be awarded for the garden in the best 
condition at a time unannounced. At a 
flower show to be held when the flowers 
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are in bloom, first, second and third prizes 
will be given for the best collection of 
bulbs after the harvest is made. The 
club hopes, by sponsoring this contest, 
that interest may be stimulated in better 
gardens. 

+ * * 


$2,000 For Corn Clubs 


Eighty-five boys are enrolled in corn 
clubs in Pettis County and are going out 
after their share of the $2,000 that will 
be paid in premiums in the 1925 Pettis 
County Corn Show. This work is spon- 
sored by the Sedalia, Missouri, K1twanis 
club, who are buying enough high class 
seed corn to give each boy enough seed 
to plant an acre. The community organ- 
izations of the country are supplying the 
boys. 

* * * 


They Hunted Easter Eggs 


It was a happy bunch of kiddies that 
met to search the corn field for 1200 hid- 
den Easter eggs of all shapes and sizes 
in the hunt organized by the Doyles- 
town, Pennsylvania, club. Some of the 
children came from quite a distance to 
take part in the exciting hunt and every 
kiddie who attended the hunt was given 
at least one egg if it were not successful. 
As the crowds of youngsters was released 
to ‘“‘go over the top’”’ for the hidden eggs, 
a sight long to be remembered greeted the 
eyes of the several hundred onlookers 
who gathered to see the fun. It was 
estimated by the committee in charge 
that within ten minutes at the most, 
practically every one of the 1200 eggs 
had been located. After the egg hunt, 
a big bonfire was prepared for the kiddies 
in the middle of the big corn field. 

* * * 


Girls’ Sewing Contest 


The Boone, Iowa, club is planning to 
sponsor a Junior Sewing Girls’ Club con- 
test. This contest will be open to girls 
from the ages of twelve to fifteen years, 
or 7th to 10th grades at school. Each 
girl will make a dress for herself under 
supervision and prizes will be offered for 
the best dresses. 

+ * * 


Theatrical Profits for Children 


Close to one thousand persons, the 
largest audience that has ever attended a 
paid affair in Redwood City, jammed 
their way into the Sequoia auditorium to 
witness a play which was staged by the 
Krwanis Club of Redwood City, Cali- 
fornia. The play proved to be one of the 
most successful amateur theatricals pro- 
duced and resulted in the raising of a 
large sum of money to be used in carrying 
on welfare work in the interest of the 
under-privileged children of the com- 
munity. 











of these acquaint this community with the 
fact that Kiwanis is a Service organi- 
zation and not a ‘Luncheon Club.” 


* * * 


Under-Privileged Child Program 


The Hattiesburg, Mississippi, Ktwanis 
club has set about in operation practical 
methods for the under-privileged child. 
Knowing full well the varieties of physical 
handicaps from which these youngsters 
are sufiering, making it necessary for 
them to be placed in different institutions, 
and at times, possibly out of the city, for 
sometimes not hospital treatment at all 
but the correction of vision, and dental 
work is required. It is the purpose of the 
club to finance this project with the view 
of helping those needing such attention. 


* * * 


Getting ’Em to Vote 


The Citizenship Committee of the San 
Diego Kiwanis club has been very active 
this Spring in getting citizens to vote. 
Articles were published in the daily 
papers, the co-operation of the Boy 
Scouts was secured, 30,000 pamphlets 
were printed and distributed throughout 
the city, the ministers called attention to 
the activity at their meetings, slides were 
prepared to be used in twelve moving 
picture theatres in the city the last three 
days before the election, with a slogan 
asking people to vote, signed by the 
Kiwanis club, the co-operation of the 
American Legion was obtained, wind 
shield stickers were distributed to auto- 
mobile owners and articles and notices 
were run in the weekly bulletin each week. 


* * * 


$900 for Playgrounds 


A show which was a combination mov- 
ing picture and vaudeville was given by 
the Krwanis Club of Price, Utah. This 
show together with the community store 
dance given last year netted the club 
about $900, all of which has been ex- 
pended in purchasing public playground 
equipment for the children, the members 
of the club erecting it on property 
designated by the school board for that 


purpose. 
* * + 


Definite Examples Are Effective 


To create an interest in beautiful 
homes with well kept lawns and to pro- 
mote home ownership, the K1iwanis 
club of Sapulpa, Oklahoma, has organized 
a Home Beautiful and Home Ownership 
Campaign. They have started the con- 
struction of a model five room 
bungalow, which when completed will be 
sold at a small profit, and the funds will 
be auctioned by the club and sold to the 
highest bidder, the excess proceeds from 
the sale of which will be used by the club 
in their city-wide clean-up and home- 
beautiful campaign. The home is not a 
money making proposition but is being 
built for the purpose of stimulating an 
interest in a modern home with beautiful 
lawns and furnishings. 


* * * 


For Better Health 


The North Hudson, New Jersey, K1- 
WANIS club conducted a demonstration of 
their Nursing Service at the North Hud- 
son Annual Food Show to an attendance 
of over 60,000 people. Two nurses were 
in attendance in uniform, 6,000 pamphlets 
descriptive of the objects and scope of the 
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visiting nurse were distributed and over 
100 prospective mothers were interviewed 
regarding preparation for confinement. 
Over fifty mothers consulted the nurses 
on care and feeding of infants, twenty- 
five consulted regarding sex hygiene and 
many inquired regarding general hygiene 
and health. 


* * * 


Special Nurses Follow Through 


The Kiwanis club, through its special 
committees, has been aiding the crippled 
children in Petersburg, Virginia. In 
the months since ‘the club took up this 
work, over eighty children have received 
treatment. There is a special nurse, who. 
as soon as the name and address of a child 
is learned, calls to make preliminary 
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Creek—and : cat 
amid surroundings that lead you irresistibly 
back to “the simple life’ and health. A 
week or so spent at Battle Creek will be 
worth many weeks of idle amusement at 
a so-called summer resort. 


Vacation Booklet Free Upon Request 
Health Extension Bureau 


317 Good Health Building 
Battle] Creek, 


Michigan 


N addition to dehghtfully cool weather 

and beautiful natural surroundings, Battle 
Creek offers many advantages that 
logically its own. 

The Battle Creek Sanitarium arranges 
for each guest a careful vacation program 

it is not haphazard, but planned for each 
day with ver 


A wholesome, palatable bill-of-fare, expert 


physical direction 
efficient medical service if desired, refined, 
congenial companionship—these and many 
other attractive features make the Sani- 
tarium ideal as a vacation retreat. 

Come to Michigan this Summer—to Battle 
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examination. The nurse makes an 
appointment with the orthopedic surgeon 
and carries the child in her automobile to 
the Richmond doctor. The doctor then 
advises just what should be done and the 
nurse returns with the child and reports 
to the parents. The entire cost of the 
nurse, hospital bills, ete., is borne by the 
KIwanls ¢lub. 
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Getting Boys to Think 
Continentally 


LEXANDER Hamilton once as- 
serted that it was necessary for 


Americans to try to think conti- 
nentally. In a singularly successful and 
interesting manner, Mr. George E. Buch- 
anan, a member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Detroit, is enabling groups of boys to 
acquire during their summer vacations 
a basis for such continental thinking. 

One evening in 1923 he was talking to 
the son of a friend about Alaska. The 
interest of the boy led Mr. Buchanan to 
develop a tentative plan, the conclusion 
of which was, that a trip to Alaska, would 
be of most profit to young boys asa first 
venture at seeing the world. They would 
see the earth in its glacial stage and they 
would come into contact with a life which 
was broader, less selfish, and healthier 
than that in the midst of which they lived. 

The trip to Alaska would require a 
month's time, July would be best, the 
cost for each boy being $375. It 
would be an orderly and comfortable trip 
in Pullman ears; wherever they stopped 
they could live at the best hotels. A 
scout master and a physician would 
accompany them. The itinerary should 
include stops at Chicago and Saint Paul 
on the way to Calgary, which they would 
reach in time for the annual round-up of 
the West. From there they would travel 
to Banff and Lake Louise, two of the 
most glorious places in the world. Then 
on to Vancouver where they would leave 
the train and take one of the Canadian 
boats which travel up the inner channel, so 
that the boys should escape sea sickness 
and see the charming waterway of wooded 
islands, foothills, gorges and steep water- 
falls of the nearby mainland. The water 
journey would end at Skagway, the trading 
centre of the gold rush of '97 and ’98. 
From there they would proceed to White 
Horse by way of the White Pass and 
Yukon Railroad which follows the moun- 
tain trail over which the goldseekers made 
their difieult way. On the return jour- 


ney they would stop at Careross, Altin, 
Skagway, Vancouver, Victoria, Seattle, 
Portland, Spokane, and Butte. 

The plan is that each boy earns and 
saves $125, each parent contributes $125 
as an investment in the education of his 
son, and Mr. Buchanan supplies the 
remaining $125, this’to be repaid out of 
the boy’s subsequent earnings. The 
money might be returned at any time 
during the next dozen years. There are 
no promissory notes exchanged, the 
agreement being a verbal, gentleman’s 
agreement. In the event that a boy’s 
parents are unable to let him have the 
$125, Mr. Buchanan assumes the two 
thirds. Any number of boys living any- 
where are eligible to join the band. 
Employment of various kinds is secured 
for them so they can save the necessary 
funds by July. Such was the prodecure 
followed in the 1923 trip, when 46 boys 
made up the party, and which will be the 
general plan for the trip organized now. 
Jack Miner, the “Bird Man” of Kings- 
ville, Ontario, will accompany them this 
year. 

Alaska is real to these boys. They can 
characterize the ambitions and the man- 
ner of life of its various inhabitants, the 
nature of its cities and villages, the needs 
and potentialities of the country. 

Their horizon has become wide, they 
begin to think ‘“‘continentally.” They 
have a living comprehension of the size 
and complexity of the world. Thrift has 
a meaning for them, that it might never 
have had without this particular trip. 
It spells opportunity forthem. The boys 
give the impression of being developed, 
with a sense of freedom and of confi- 
dence in themselves. 

It is the intention of Ktwanrtan Buch- 
anan to carry out this plan as long as he 
lives, to take a boy selected by every 
Kiwanis club some day and to create a 
foundation for its continuation. 

H. B. 
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The party at Mendelhall Glacier, Alaska. Insert left: George E. Buchanan; insert right: 


a fact, not a fish story. 
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Why They Dance 


By Vincent Lopez, New York City. 


T IS natural for the casual observer 

to think that dance music appealssolely 
to the ear. It is pleasing to him or it 
is unpleasing and he dismisses it as some- 
thing superficial, just a.part of the 
froth of life. There is more to it than 
that; of all the impressions brought to 
the brain by the five senses there is 
none so stimulating as music. Pain 
may possibly be excepted for it like- 
wise dominates the entire spiritual and 
physical being while it lasts. When 
alluring music is heard concurrent with 
delightful surroundings and agreeable 
companions the effect is incalculable. 


The evolution of music ean be as 
clearly defined as any other progressive 
step in the onward march of events. 
The first music was for daheing and 
based solely on rhythm. Human emo- 
tions have not changed despite the 
mutations of social conventions. The 
minuet was as typical of its time as is 
the fox trot of today. The pleasures of 
dancing were grounded on the same 
reasons then as now. Conventions 
kept the couples more apart. 

The infinite plan is progressive and 
every entity in the universe feels the 
urge for movement. Love of rhythm 
is founded on this fact. Dancing is a 
kind of play, but not to be compared 
to the disportings of children, kittens 
and puppies. It is play of more mature 
mentalities and mature social contact. 


Acceptable dance music must be 
smooth and velvety, luxurious in tonal 
coloring with little interpolations from 
different sections of the orchestra as 
a sort of spice to the number. These 
outstanding parts, however, must be 
short and humorous and not in any 


sense a breaking of the rhythm or 
melody. They are mere accentuations 
and can easily be overdone. The 


dancers are in a pleasant mood and 
smiles are readily won from them, but 
the leader must bear in mind that there 
is an undercurrent of seriousness to be 
considered, that dancing is a means not 
an end. He must not allow himself or 
his musicians, through an exaggerated 
sense of comedy, to invite too much 
attention to the music. If he does 
become slack and heedless, his following 
will narrow down to the time-killers 
and the diners who will constantly eall 
for more blatant effects and ultimately 
ruin his prestige. 

In my unremitting study of the 
workings of the minds of dancers, I 
notice that some of the crowd glance 
our way when the saxophone stands out, 


others respond to the trumpet, yet 
others to the drum. In an attempt to 
understand these reactions, I have 


been led into a subject seemingly foreign 
to music. It seems that each individual 
is in tune with some note or combina- 
tion of notes, that telepathy is an actual 
fact between persons similarly tuned 
and through perfect tuning we may 
ultimately come in conscious touch with 
the infinite. 


Se 











AMUEL WILLISTON is the outstanding 

authority on the law of sales in this 
country, his textbook on that subject being 
a standard in all law schools. He is the 
author of ‘‘The Law of Contracts” and several 
legislative acts, editor of other texts, fre- 
quent contributor to law journals, and Fellow 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 


Motors are being tuned up throughout 
the country preparatory to those camping 
trips to our National Parks. Because of 
their interest in out-door affairs and the 
relationship between government and the 
parks, KrwANIAns will be interested in Dr. 
Hubert Work’s explanation of National 
Park policies. 


Kiwanis finances are sound. Vi¢e-Presi- 
dent Amerman tells the story very clearly. 
You'll be interested to know where the money 
goes and how it is watched. 


Sometimes when the noise of the day and 
other people’s demands on you _ subside, 
think over the reasons for the progress of the 
world and consider how it is that struggles 
center about that intangible thing, ideals. 
“The Triumph of Ideals,” as International 
President Victor M. Johnson says. Big 
thought, that. 


Audit the body regularly like the books of a 
firm are audited, as Dr. Bundeson points out, 
sounds logical. The best way to find out 
what is happening, it seems, is to find out! 


Have you read Robert J. Rendall’s fore- 
cast of the Saint Paul Convention, along 
with the detailed program itself? Do that 
and make your arrangements. 


Henry C. Taylor, Chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics in Washington, who 
writes on the valuable service rendered to 
American business, was formerly professor 
of that same subject at the University of 
Wisconsin. 


When you look at the cover design, think 
of those intrepid French voyageurs 
discovered that upper Mississippi country. 
No need to say anything about their paddling 


their own canoes. 


Jules S. Bache who writes on ‘Starving 
The Country’s Greatest Industry” is con- 
sidered one of the foremost financiers and 
tax experts in the country. 


In Collier’s Weekly of May 2nd _ there 
appeared a story by Anna S. Richardson, 
“Catching "Em Young” wherein the work 
of a number of Krwants clubs is emphasized. 


The official duties of President Johnson 
keep him jumping. In the latter part of 
April he attended the Executive Committee 
meeting in Atlantic City and addressed club 
and inter-club meetings at Scranton, Wor- 
cester, Boston, Springfield and Philadelphia. 


International Trustee, Charles A. Gold 
will have taken on a new son-in-law by the 
time this issue is mailed, and Secretary 
Parker took on a new daughter-in-law last 
month. 


There seems to be discussion pro and con 
about Sinclair Lewis’ ‘‘Arrowsmith.” It 
would be interesting to receive some comment 
by Krwantan doctors and otherwise. 


This column will appear regularly here- 
after. It is open to your sententious thoughts 
and your merry quips. Only one precaution, 
men, and that is, be brief! 


who | 
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The Shadow of the 


Cross 


By Norman S. Rankin 

In St. Anne’s Military Hospitai in 
Montreal, which is situated under the 
inspiration of the great cross on Mount 
Royal, a world war veteran spoke for 
the first time in six years one day last 
May. The occasion was one of the weekly 
song fests arranged by the Kiwanis club 
of Montreal which provided a group of 
sixty members and entertainers, under 
the direction of A. M. Murphy. Psycho- 
logists and psychopaths are investigatinz 
this most interesting case which has been 
developed from the influence of song on 
this shell quence soldier. The eross 
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herein referred to is made of steel and is 
electrically lighted every evening and it 
serves as a beacon to ships making their 
way up the Saint Lawrence River. It 
is an historic monument and religious 
symbol. It is situated at the spot where 
in 1534 the intrepid French explorer, 
Jaeques Cartier, on the occasion of his 


first visit to the then Indian village of 
econsecreated a 


Hochelaga, raised and 


crude, wooden cross. 

















On request, we will 
send any golfer a 
copy of the Burke 
Catalog, Illustrating 
and describing the 
complete Burke line 
of golf equipment. 





























niche in golf. 


priced club. 


The Golfrite 
Woods, 
madein drive r, bras- 
sie and spoon. 
Right or left hand. 
Steel or hic ae 

shafting. Price $ 











hand. 









to pay. 
always struggling to ‘‘get up’’? 
Here are three drivers we recommend—each occupying a different 


First, the Burke Golfrite for long hitters. 
The shafting is absolutely perfect, one hickory dowel in a thousand 
Special aluminum back to give equal distribution of weight. 
. red fibre held with white ivory pegs. 
> face (counteracting slicing or hooking tendencies) or straight face 
- Next, the Burke Aulograph—Offers the greatest value in a moderately 
Medium large head, face broad and deep, with a slight 


& The Autograph Woods, 
a made in driver, brassie 
and spoon. Right or left 
Steel or hickory 
shafting. Price $9. 








Those extra twenty 
yards from the tee 


HE long _ may be cash in the bank— 


but the long drive is at least a promise 
Last season were you in front, or 


It sells at $15.00. Worth it 
Face of 


Front of sole protected. Bulger 


bulge. Not extreme in any dimension, but it packs a terrific wallop. 
é j Then the familiar Burke Grand Prize. A popular model at a popular 
price. Large, wide head, extremely deep face, medium lie. Known 


FS the world over for its confidence-building and distance- -gelting powers 
At Get one of these new Burke Drivers— 

from your pro or s 
if you wish ‘‘new li 


THE BURKE GOLF Us 


c rting goods store— 
e”’ for your tee shots. 


NEWARK, OHIO 


BURKE 


wns “BAGS: “BALS 
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Woods 
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are made in many 
models and all 


types. Price $5.25. 
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‘GOLFERS! Fore | 


Save money on your favorite game. Remark- 

ably low prices on our fine quality repainted and 

rewashed golf balls. Spalding—Dunlop—Colone! 
(ray Gooer, etc. 
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Good Quality Repaints $1.75 Doz. 
Fine Quality Rewashed 3.75 Doz. 
Rewashed Silver Kings or Dun- 
lope .... $5.50 Doz. 
SEND NO MONEY—Just your name and 
address and indicate clearly your selection 


Pay postman, on delivery, plus postage or 
make payment with order and we'll prepay 
the postage charges 

FREE! Permanent, Celluloid score card 
for game analysis to every customer who 
sends names of five golfing friends Money 
back guarantee of satisfaction. 


ECONOMY GOLF BALL CO. 


. 9 Maiden Lane New York 


















Stop! 


Here it is 
Kiwanis 


Auto Stop-Light 


with emblem cut in glass 


A high grade Automobile stop 
light—same model as_ standard 
Packard equipment—but made 
with the Kiwanis Emblem cut in 
the glass in official Kiwanis colors. 
Just step on the brake and the 
fellow behind knows you’re a Ki- 
wanian. 
Remember—this is not just painted glass— 
it is not a transparency pasted on glass— 
the emblem is actually cut right in the glass 
a permanent design in official blue and gold. 
This light with plain glass regularly lists at 
$7.50 in accessory shops. Here's your chance 
to get it with your club emblem complete 
with all the mecessary 
wire, guaranteed brake 
switch, and Mazda bulb, 
guaranteed for one 
year—for only 


$6.00 


EACH 


Can be made up with extra lettering (name of your 
city, etc.) at $1.00 per light, additional. 
DEALERS: Here is an item that will appeal to 
every Kiwanian in your city. Write today for special 
quantity prices and discounts. 


The Russell- HamptonCo. 
“Everything a Club Needs” 
39 W. Adams St. 5th& Couch St. 
Chicago Portland, Ore. | 


(ASK FOR CATALOG.) 

















Charleston Plans 
Survey 


The Kiwanis Club of Charleston, 
West Virginia, through its Under-privi- 
leged Child Committee, headed by Vice- 
President, S. A. Moore, voted to make 
a complete survey of conditions outside 
the city and to finance a campaign to 
bring about the establishment of Sunday 
Schools, Children’s Clubs and adequate 
schools wherever needed. 

During this year the club has awarded 
twenty cash prizes and medals to school 
thildren in the city and county for their 
meritorious work. The club has also 
raised funds for educating children, 
established and helped to equip two sum- 
mer camps, and has installed a play- 
ground. 

At the recent National Real Estate 
Convention in Washington, D. C., Vice- 
President Moore was awarded a silver 
cup for winning a national essay contest 
on the home-town. This essay has been 
published throughout the country. 





Bes Your Pardon 


A poem entitled ‘‘A Friend of Two.’ 
was contained in the February issue on 
page 103. The author of this bit of poetry 
is Wilbur Nesbit. The acrostic which 
appeared on Page 79 entitled ‘‘The 
Last Analysis’’ should have been credited 
to F. Ellwood Allen, Toledo, Ohio. 
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The Flower and the 
Child 


In a darksome cellar, damp, un-sunned, 
Where the air was vile and sour, 

In a corner pressed between lwo bricks, 
I found a sickly flower. 


How it lived I could not see; 
Scarce was there soil around its roots; 
There was no sun to give it strength 
And life and vim to bring forth shoots. 


I took this little plant so brave 
And placed it in my garden bright. 
I tended it and gave it care; 
And the sun brought strengthening light. 


It grew and blossomed and gave forth joy. 
Glad was I of the thing I'd done. 
The flower, once so pale and weak 
Had stoutly grown with care and sun. 
* o * 


The little child of misfortune, 
With pinched and wistful face, 

How can it live and grow straight and fine, 
In a dirty, loveless, sunless place? 


Perhaps if it had just the help. 
Bodily, mentally, morally, too. 

Had instilled in it the love of good, 
Taught ways to live and things to do— 


Would it not, like the flower, 
Transplanted from dark to light, 

Bloom out and make the world more glad, 
Standing staunch and gay—upright? 


Its life would then be something good; 
Its deeds those of honor and worth. 
Give this child a chance to live and grow 

And thus you enrich the earth. 
—|[Mae Briscoe Holt, Tucson, Ariz. 





The man at the top is usually one 
who has been in the habit of going to 
the bottom of things. 








All-New England Baseball Team of Kiwanis Club of Worcester, Massachusetts 








An Eighth Grade Con- 
vention Talk 


By F. P. Hammond, 


Secretary Kiwanis District of Illinois- 
Eastern Iowa 


Kiwanis: that any convention-at- 
tending club is one of our best clubs. 
Have you ever studied or even leisurely 
observed the actions of a man who has 
been newly elected to a Krwanis club? 
At first he’s a bit diffident. He wonders 
what it is all about and well he might. 
In about a month he is pretty well 
straightened away, as to fellowship; 
he has drifted into some particularly 
congenial inside group and rides along 
for a couple of months enjoying to the 
full all the superficial phases of Kiwanis. 
Presently he is attached to some com- 
mittee and may or may not serve there 
eagerly. In either case he considers 
himself, at the end of his first few months, 
a KiwaNIAN in every sense of the word. 
As a matter of fact he could serve his 
local club, not by good attendance merely, 
not by committee activity alone, not by 
holding office in the local club, but he 
could serve it by all of these means, 
either consecutively or simultaneously 
for a period of three years, and he will 
have just passed through the ‘‘kinder- 
garten’’ stage of Kiwanis. Ultimately 
he begins to conceive the idea of Krwanis 
in terms of the District and finally of 
International, and behold, a_ phrase, 
‘Kiwanis International,’’ which seemed 
obvious enough to require no tremendous 
consideration, at first, has become un- 
believably significant. You might liken 
him to an explorer, who in looking for 
a river, finds the ocean. 

How much like the individual is 
the club, both old and new. The Krwan- 
IAN must know Kiwanis as a powerful 
organization of international scope with 
a future that will carry him to an en- 
viable place among his fellowmen. The 
only way he can grasp it quickly is to go 
to an international convention. The K1- 
WANIS club must be an active unit in the 
building of that man’s future, or else 
stand accused of hampering that part 
of its membership that would otherwise 
march on. The only way to do this 
quickly is to have representation at an 
international convention. There are clubs 
that seem to feel more or less self-suffici- 
ent. The value of inter-club relations 
meetings, of divisional conferences, of 
district conventions is lost to them. They 
are not at all chagrined at being on ‘the 
non-attendance list of our International 
Conventions. The club in this instance 
is a ‘‘kindergartner.” 

What happens to the man who goes 
to a Kiwanis convention? It depends 
entirely on him. We will assume that 
he goes to “find out.’ 

The Kiwanis business session, speak- 
ers of national renown, subjects discussed 
of general national interest, committee 
and Governor’s sessions, district gather- 
ings, etc., are inter-mixed with clean, 
brilliant entertainment features. A dele- 
gate and all Krwanian visitors, cannot 


[ has become almost axiomatic in 
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On these Stationary Circular Travel Rings the 


children swing joyously from ring to ring in an 
endless path. Children love to exhibit their 
prowess on these rings, and instructors pronounce 
them the most healthful device yet offered. 


Unlike the straight-way Travel Rings, the cir- 
cular arrangement forces reaching and stretching 
of arms and legs into positions different from any 
similar apparatus and prevents curvature of the 


spine. 

An incline board is furnished with each set 
of rings for the use of the smaller children in 
starting. 


Drop a card in the mail-box today asking 
for our illustrated catalog describing our 
Hi many novel fun giving, health-bringing 
types of playground apparatus. 


Patterson-Williams Manufacturing Co. 
Improved Playground Apparatus 


























San Jose, California 


























HAVANA 


/ Largest and Fastest Ships to \ 


California 





PANAMA CAN 





with authorized stop-over privileges. 





Gay hours in Havana. Panama Canal by Daylight. Calls at San | Ag) 
Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco. By rail across the Continent. aA 
Stop overs permitted at St. Paul for Int. Convention of Kiwanis. 


Round Trip $335 


From yuur home town (on main line points)and back, in either direction 


Rate includes first cabin ticket, meals and berth on Panama Pacific 
liner, New York to Havana, Panama Canal, San Diego, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, or vice versa and railroad ticket over choice of routes, 


Round Trip by Water %425 


Rates effective to October 31. 
Write today for information. 


PANAMA Pacific LINE 


STi MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


No. 1 Broadway, New York; 460 Market St., San Francisco, our offices 
elsewhere, or any authorized steamship or railroad agent. 








ONE WAY 
RAIL 











go wrong in sticking strictly to the pro- 
gram as outlined by the International 
Committee. 

When delegates and visiting Krwan- 
IANS feel that they can break away from 
the regular program for sight-seeing or 
any other phase of pleasure seeking, they 
are the losers. 

At the St. Paul Convention, June 
22-25, if you haven’t in the past, do it 
there; follow the program straight 
through and I feel as certain as I do of 
almost anything else in life, that you 
will agree with me that it was the best 
convention that you have ever attended. 

A convention-attending KiwaNniaNn 
is a good Kiwanian. A good Kiwanian 
is a convention-attending KiwaAntrAn. 
Likewise a convention-attending club 
is a good club, and a good club is a 
convention-attending club. 


mm Gi nca) 
Memphis 
ee OD 


50 Years of Service 


On May 14, the Kiwanis club of Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin, joined with the other 
service clubs in giving a memorial dinner 
to President E. A. Birge of the University 
of Wisconsin, to celebrate the completion 
of 50 years of service to the State, and 
nation in the realm of science and educa- 
tion. 

A hand illuminated vellum memorial 
bound in leather was given to him expres- 
sing recognition of his research in natural 
history, geology and zoology, and for his 
administrative work in the University. 
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GOOD FELLOWSHIP 


Pep, Fun and Enjoyment are insured 
when Van Housen's suggestions are 
followed. A few paper hats, decora- 
ations, novelties or favors add that 
needed touch which makes a jolly, joy- 
ful event out of an otherwise stiff and 
formal function. 

Our years of experience in the manu- 
facture of all kinds of 

\ Paper Hats, 

Table, Dance and Party Favors 
have taught us what is needed for every 
occasion and our advice is available to 
every Kiwanian. 

Liven your next 
Housen's specialties and 
difference 

Ask for our Bulletin No. 73 


On fe 


81 W. Lake St. Chicago 


event with Van 
notice the 








HOW TO READ nd Understand the 
STOCK MARKET QUOTATION 


column of your acd and how to profit by market swings is ex- 
fained in FREE BOOKLET G. 
PAUL KAYE, 149 Broadway, New York 











Kiwanis Bell 


A handsome and always useful table orna- 
ment whose mellow tone is infinitely more 


agreeable than the harsh gavel. Just the 


thing for Kiwanis Meetings 

_ No. 28K is 11 inches in height, attractively 

finished in gold bronze. Any desired inscrip- 

tion may be had on plate under emblem. 
Complete 
with striker $25.00 

We carry a complete line of Kiwanis 

Emblem Goods. Ask for our new 
Kiwanis Catalog 


GEO. E. FERN 


Louis J. Fern— Kiwanian 


THE KIWANIS 





1252 Elm Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Art Appreciation and the Business 
Man 


By Thomas Whipple Dunbar 


DMIRATION fora picture, whether 
it is a painting, a black and white 
or a color print does not in itself 

indicate an appreciation for art. 

A picture may be admired from many 
standpoints; it may recall some familiar 
place in one’s experience; it may hold the 
attention of the observer because of the 
story it tells, or it may interest one 
because it depicts some scene or character 
in history or fiction. 

These are laudable and they are ave- 
nues through which an art appreciation 
may be developed. But they are only 
ways and means, not ends. If the 
interest in the picture halts with any one 
of these, it has not accomplished its 
greatest mission in the mind of the 
observer, and the broad avenue that leads 
to the appreciation of art becomes as' ort, 
a narrow lane, albeit a pleasant_one, 
with an abrupt ending. yan 

Art appreciation begins after one has 
feasted on the scene that recalls some 
familiar place, interpreted the story the 
picture may tell, or has grasped the 
meaning of the picture which illustrates 
some incident in history or fiction. 


A picture in order to be considered a 
work of art, must contain certain funda- 
mentals conforming to well established 
rules. We use words and sentences to 
express our thoughts. These words must 
be assembled according to the rules of 
that rhetoric and grammar. These are 
conventions which if neglected will eon- 
demn our literature, notwithstanding the 
fact that the thoughts we wish to express 
may be noble ones. Music, by the same 
token, must conform to the rules of 
harmony. It ceases to be music if rules 
are violated and becomes a lot of jungled 


| notes that lead to diseord and chaos. 


So it is with art. 

The picture of real artistic appeal is 
one from which a reaction of emotion and 
inspiration is generally invoked in the 
observer. This reaction is not based on 
the subject matter nor upon the color 
scheme adopted, but, rather upon the 
quality of the work and the mentality 
shown in the execution of the painting. 
This can be very easily demonstrated by 
placing a mediocre painting in with a 
group of quality pictures. Any interest 
in the inferior painting, if, indeed, any 
interest existed at all, will soon wane and 
finally dissolve, in the presence of the 
better canvases. 

Most picture lovers are endowed with 
this art appreciation. They come by it 
naturally. Their very natures and all 
the cultural advantages they may have 
had are unconsciously brought to bear and 
their response is prompt and keen. 

In considering what essentials are to 
be cultivated in order to gain a true art 
appreciation, the first would be a sense of 
drawing, compositions, balance and ar- 
rangement, then the graduation of tones, 
serial and color perspective and the 
refinement of color itself. 


But greatest in importance is the mes- 
sage the picture cenveys in its beautifying 
and uplighting quality. The artist has 
been able to accomplish this when he has 
used all the elements mentioned so as to 
be able to reach the mind of his audience 
in such a way as to arouse a like response. 


Dwight W. Tryon, eminent American 
landseape artist who has been so success- 
ful in arousing this sensitive art apprecia- 
tion in the consciousness of so many, 
states it thus: “Good technique means 
first and last to be sufficiently sure and 
elastic enough to give voice of expression 
to the most exalted emotions. Such 
technique eludes analysis and is uncom- 
municable which is one reason why a 
school is rarely founded on great indi- 
vidual work—it dies with the artist and 
only the beauty of it lives. Good tech- 
nique means the apparent negation of 
set rules, yet keeps within the bounds of 
the great laws of nature and art, which is 
the interpretation of the higher laws of 
nature. Without a consummate tech- 
nique or mastery of interpretation, the 
finest results are not possible. The deep- 
est emotions are often most difficult to 
express and require for such expression a 
technique both subtle and individual. 
Of late years there is a tendency to 
neglect all training which must precede 
a full expression of thought. The proof 
of the value of training in any profession 
is that all the men who have reached the 
highest in art are highly trained in the 
technique of their professions.”’ 

In every community there are business 
and professional men who have indulged 
a longing all their lives to “take a hand”’ 
at handling the brush. Possibly, when 
during their formative years, their work 
was laid out for them by other guides,, 
they were diverted from the thing that 
burned deeply in their hearts. Or, pos- 
sibly, this longing lay latent, not finding 
an outlet to express itself until later in 
life when success in business brought a 
certain amount of leisure for the cultiva- 
tion of the finer things. 


A certain group of Chicago business 
men have felt this impelling urge and have 
given expression to it in definite form by 
organizing themselves into what is known 
as the Business Men’s Art League. It is 
the first of its kind to be organized in this 
country and since its inception, other cities 
have recognized its advantages and have 
organized similar institutions. It is 
undoubtedly the commencement of a 
movement that will grow wherever there 
are men of this type and temperament 
to give it life. 

Editor’s Note: Mr. Dunbar is an art critic, 
writer on art subjects for the Chicago Evening Post. 


and is in partnership with a Chicago KIwaNIANn in 
the establishment of their art galleries. 

















=o ie Signboard 
Does Three-fold Task 


It is a trite saying that ‘Necessity is 
the Mother of invention,” but it is true, 
nevertheless that urgent need will stimu- 
late thought and ingenuity in contriving 
new methods for accomplishing a definite 
end. 

A year and a half ago, the Krwanis Club 
of Springfield, Massachusetts, found its 
child welfare fund extremely low and 
since the club makes it a policy not to 
accept contributions nor to make sub- 
scriptions for any fund, it was obliged to 
find some means to replenish its store. 
One of the members hada miniature 
facsimile of a sign board drawn and 
painted, showing a board fifty feet long 
by ten feet wide, divided into ten five- 
foot spaces, making each space measure 
five feet wide by ten feet long. Directly 
on top of this board was placed a ribbon 
scroll with a large Kiwanis seal in the 
center. 
at each of the four main arteries of Spring- 
field, three purposes were attained: 

1. A welcome to Springfield. 

2. Space sold only to Kiwanis members, 
giving them an ideal location for publicity. 

3. Revenue replenished Child Welfare 
Fund. 

A sign contracting company which 
already had leases on the ground of the 
four main arteries of Springfield offered to 
build these four boards according to the 
ideas of the club and paint them at a 
price of $2,200 which included a repaint- 
ing job at the end of the first year. The 
club sold these spaces on the basis of 
$5.00 per month or $60.00 per year, the 
first year’s rental payable in advance, 
making an income as soon as the signs 
were painted of $2,400. Arrangements 
were made with the sign company to pay 
them on a three installment basis, the 
first payment when the sign boards were 
all painted, the second six months later, 
and the third when the second re-paint 
job was completed. This is the manner 
in which the erecting and painting of the 
sign-boards was financed. The first year 
brought a net profit to the Child Welfare 
Fund of $700.00. The second year, the 
signs had to be re-painted and there was a 
charge of $500.00 for this, together with 
changing the copy and color scheme. 
This meant a net profit of $1900.00 for 
the second year. In less than two years, 
with no investment nor financing from 
the club’s treasury the under-privileged 
child fund gained $2,600.00. 





By placing one of these boards | 
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EVERWEAR—THE NAME TELLS A TRUE STORY 





Your Copy Is Ready— 





send for it today—FREE 


[t's more than just a catalog of Ever- 
wear Steel Playground Apparatus. It’s 
a storehouse of practical playground 
information, proven and compiled by 
playground experts. It is dedicated to 
the millions of children, the world over, 
who deserve happy, healthful, charac- 
ter-building youth. 


The more play grounds—the 
fewer plague grounds 


The Everwear Manufacturing Co. 


world’s oldest and largest ex- 
clusive makers of playground 
apparatus 


SPRINGFIELD - OHIO 





LET CHILDREN PLAY 








It is interesting to note that the 
KIwANIAN who originated the idea brought 
the miniature sign-board to one of the 
meetings, made a three minute talk out- 
lining the plan, and in five minutes, had 
sold the 40 spaces on the board—as fast 
as he could write the names! 


Our F lag 


Men fought, some maimed 
lived, some died. 

Men starved, youth left his Mother’s 
side, 

Men thrilled and courage rode on 





still 


igh, 
And Vict’ry blazed across the sky. 


Woman widowed, childless, alone, 

Stood midst the ashes of a Home. 

God wept and touched her Spirit 
torn; 

She thrilled and from her heart was 
born 


OUR FLAG 
—[Grady-Duluth. 
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ELCOMES YOU Jam 















THE EVERWEAR WAY 
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Y Whe (ome to 7 > 
{ MINNESOTA } 


THE 
LAND OF TEN 
THOUSAND LAKES 


Come to this land of sum- 
mer enchantment. Motor 
over smooth highways. 
Fish or swim in cool lakes 
and streams. 









Come and rest in com- 
fortable resort hotels or 
homey cottages. 









Ten Thousand Lakes 
of Minnesota Assoc. 


Operating under supervision of 
State of Minnesota 












139 East Sixth St. 


SAINT PAUL MINN. 











MAIL THIS COUPON 


Am Interested in 
() Resort Hotel ( ) Furnished Cottage 
() Fishing ( ) Canoeing 
() Golf ( ) Lake Home Purchase 


Name 














Address — 











INTERESTING HISTORICAL REMINISCENCES 


Birthplace of Three Famous Americans. 

Quincy, Massachusetts, celebrates her 300th anniversary in June of the 
present year. Famous as the birthplace of two Presidents of the United States 
and the first President of the Continental Congress—John Adams, John 
Ouincy Adams and John Hancock uincy was the scene of much of the 
history pertaining to the American War for Independence. 

Here, too, John Hancock wooed the fair Dorothy Quincy, whose family 
homestead still stands, splendidly preserved. Here, also, are countless relics 
of those early days. The honored dust of our two early Presidents lie in the 


crypt under the old First Parish Church. 
Quincy will fittingly celebrate her Tercentenary, one feature to be a great 
ageant at 


Merrymount, depicting scenes interwoven with Quincy’s history. 

‘amous characters will spring to life again. Gov. John Endicott, Capt. 
Wollaston, Sir Henry Vane, Anne Hutchinson, William Coddington, Thomas 
Morton, Abigail Adams, Col. John Quincy, Rev. John Wheelwright, Capt. 
Miles Standish, Joseph Gooch, Lydia Hancock and John Adams will all be 
reincarnated, in many cases on the actual scenes so vividly associated with 
them three hundred years ago. 


Over Sixty Years In Busi- 
ness Now Insuring Over 
Two Billion Dollars on 
3,500,000 Lives 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS f 
7 . ry - oy 
hl PY SR SNE 
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Hotels Statler 


BUFFALO DETROIT 


t100 Rooms 1100 Baths 1000 Rooms 1000 Bathe 


CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 


2900 Reoms 1000 Bethe $50 Rooms, 650 Baths 













Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, circulating 
ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning newspaper is 
delivered free toevery guest-room. Club meals at attractive prices. 


fom <lemm  <ie) =x: > - emx- O 





Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 


2200 Rooms—The Largest Hotel in the World—2200 Batix 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvanie Terminal 
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A Polo Challenge 


The Kiwanis Club of Pierre, South 
Dakota, having among its members a 
fully equipped polo team, challenges 
any other Kiwanis club in the world 
to play a series of three polo games at 
the International Kiwanis meeting held 
in Saint Paul, Minnesota on June 22-25. 
This is the club that put on the exhibi- 
tion games at the district convention 
in Watertown, South Dakota. 


injured, Aided by Kiwanis funds. 





Some people attempt to do so many 
superfluous things that life chases them 
like seven hounds after a poor, scared 
rabbit, whereas if they sought only the 
great things they might go bounding 
over the fields chasing life. 


Vote >. 4 for 
Memphis 
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Orphans of the Storm. These tots lost their 
parents and their home, and both were seriously 
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Terre Haute Sponsors 
a Better Baby Show 


At the “Better Baby Show” sponsored. 
by the Krwanis Club of Terre Haute, 
Indiana, 216 babies were registered 
and an equal number turned away for 
lack of time and clinic accommodations. 
Eight Kiwanis physicians and specialists 
examined the babies. A special “Baby 
Clinie’’ was established in one of the 
downtown department stores and two 
Red Cross nurses and a staff of Ki- 
WANIS ladies were constantly on duty 
assisting the doctors and mothers in 
preparing the babies for the examina- 
tions. High School students observed 
during the examinations. 

Previous to the examination, letters 
were mailed to mothers advising the 
exact time to call at the clinic and thus 
avoided confusion and delay. Babies 
from all over the city and county without 
regard to station in life were entered in 
the show. It is interesting to know that 
the average standing of the 216 entrants 
was unusually high. The most nearly 
perfect baby was thirteen months of age 
and her grade was 98 3-10ths. 





Boston’s Music Conclave 


The Kiwanis Club of Boston, Mass., 
was host to the First Band and Orchestra 
Conclave held under the auspices of the 
New England Music Festival Association 
on the occasion of Musie Week during the 
first part of May. There were nineteen 
bands and twenty-two orchestras includ- 
ing school and junior bands and orches- 
tras, adult bands, ete , participating in this 
conclave which played in various sections. 





That’s Kiwanis 


On March 18th, Princeton, Indiana 
and vicinity was visited by a very destruc- 
tive tornado. Twenty-five people were 
killed, several hundred injured and more 
than a thousand rendered homeless and 
destitute. The Princeton club sent an 
appeal for funds to all Kiwanis clubs in 
Indiana, for relief of the sufferers. The 
response was prompt and good. The 
elub assumed the entire cost for caring 
for those injured or wounded. The 
services of all physicians was donated. 














Earned Income—A New Creation 


By Kiwanian, M. L. Seidman, C. P. A. 


the date of the 
1924 Revenue 
tax creature 
‘‘earned in- 


N June 2, 1924, 

enactment of the 

Act, a new income 
wasborn. It was named 
come.”’ 

It was heralded for its recognition of 
the great democratic and economic prin- 
ciple of taxing at lower rates ‘‘wages, 
salaries, professional fees, and other 
amounts received as compensation for 
personal services actually rendered’’ (as 
the law defines earned income) as against 
so-called ‘‘unearned income.” 


The best that can be said for 
it is that it just recognizes’ the 
principle, but gives very little tax benefit 
to the producer of earned income. 

In the first place, even though the 
actual income from wages, salaries, etc., 
may have been $100,000, no more than 
$10,000 may be considered as earned 
income; not that Congress felt that no 
one really earns more than $10,000 per 
annum, but simply because Congress 
apparently found it advisable to limit 
the relief accordingly. On the other 
hand, all taxpayers are regarded as having 
an earned income of at least $5,000, even 
though their entire income may have 
resulted from coupon clipping. So that 
up to $5,000 it makes no difference 
whether one is a worker or a drone; both 
are taxed alike. It is only on the next 
$5,000 of income that a distinction is 
made. 

Thus, the personal exemption of $1,000 
for a single mam and $2,500 for a married 
man as well as the $400 exemption for 
each dependent must be deducted from 
the earned income, in computing the 
amount by which the tax is to be re- 
duced, if any. For example, a married 
person with a salary of $15,000, and let 
us say, six dependents, takes his earned 
income credit on only $5,100, for the 
maximum amount of earned income is 
$10,000 and from that must be deducted 
$2,500 for the married man’s exemption 
and $2,400 for dependents. 


As a result, what started out to be a 
boon to the taxpayer who makes his in- 
come ‘“‘by the sweat of the brow”’ ended 
up with a maximum saving to him of 


$90 in his income tax, no matter how hard | 


he worked or how much he earned. 


Another limitation is that applied in 
the case of a man who operates his own 
business. The law tells him he cannot 
consider sarned income more than 
20% of his profits from the business. 
Since in any event he would have had an 
earned income of $5,000, it will be readily 
seen that it is only when his profits are 
greater than $25,000 that the earned 
income provision is of any special value 
to him. In other words, hundreds of 
thousands of small merchants all 


as 


the 
individuals 
“earned.”’ 


whose incomes are not 
It is not only to businesses conducted 
under individual proprietorships, but also 


to partnerships that this applies as well. 


Thus, income from a partnership can be 
considered as earned by any firm mem- 
ber only to the extent of 20% of his 
share of the firm profits. This results 
in a good deal of complication with very 
little benefit, and I dare say a great 
many people must have ignored comput- 
ing the earned income credit for that 
reason. 

No doubt, in time these inequities will 
be ironed out and the earned income pro- 
vision will be made to mean what to the 
average man it should mean. 
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over | 
the country have no greater benefit from | 
2arned income provision than the | 
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Look for the 
Watermark” 








A First Mortgage Loan 


on improved farms, rightly placed, is the best se- 
curity onearth. Haveloaned millions here the past 
35 years without loss of a dollar of principle or in- 
terest for my clients. Can net you 6 per cent on 
gilt edged loans. References. 


A. M. McCLENAHAN, 
(Kiwanian) 


Greely, 
Colorado 








SLEECK THIN 

PAPERS are 
stocked everywhere. 
Quick to obtain from 
your Printer or Sta- 
tioner. Best for copies 
of correspondence, 
forms and all Office or 
Factory use. Made 
from new rags only, 
to give durability. 
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THIN 
PAPERS 


Emco Onion Skin Superior Manifold ~Fidelity Onion Skin~Verilite Manifold 
ESLEECK MANUFACTURING CO.. Turners Falls, Mass. 
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PARTITION es 


for Carrying and Filing Important Papers. 
On the street ~ at hame-or in the affice. 


Provides protection from soil or wear, 
“They Last Longer!" 


FiberstoK Envelope Enlope Compara) 
429 Moyer Street. . Philadel 





At Your Stationers or Write for 


THE KIWANIS 


| Committee to 


| expense 
| service 


|} more 
| experience. 
| perfected. We 
| Yet we 
| that Kiwanis is growing in 





Sample did not 





CANADA’S WILDS 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 
Wabi-kon Camp, Lake Timagami 


A North Woods Bungalow Camp Resort in the 
heart of Four Million acres virgin territory— 
1502 Lakes - No Hay Fever —Wonderful Fish- 
ing —- Boats launches, guides, bathing, 
tramping —One night from Toronto or Montreal, 
Excellent table Write for booklet 


MISS G. ORR, 250 Wright Ave ‘ 
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loronto, Can. 


| the problem of 











Our Annual Expen- 
ditures 


(From page 267) 


The analysis shows that a very small 


| percentage of our total assets is available 


free cash for use in emergency. It is one 
of the cardinal policies of the present 
build this cash reserve 
until it reaches the proper figure in pro- 
portion to the amount of business which 
is done by Kiwanis International. 
The officers of Kiwanis International 
are continually striving to reduce our 
and provide for economical 
and administration. It is to be 
expected that as an organization grows 
older, an efficieney in operation becomes 
marked. We learn from past 
Our organization becomes 
eliminate waste motion. 
lose sight of the fact 
numbers as 
Where in Portland 


must not 


well as older in vears. 
in 1920, we had 267 elubs with 28,541 
have today, May Ist, 
1360 clubs and 93,078 members. Our 
problems of service and administration 
are vastly complicated; many problems 
the very size 


members, we 


are arising today because of 

Kiwanis which before 
touch our organization. De- 
mands are made upon International for 
service which we are today equipped to 
give to the clubs that in past years would 
ph been completely beyond the power 

f the organization to handle. 

Kiwanis has today 29 districts and 
district administration 
with the co-operation which is 
International by the several 
considerable one. As is 


and promise of 


alone, 
asked of 
distriets, is a 


| natural with the growth of the organiza- 
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tion, our committee work has increased 
tremendously; not only are International 
Committees functioning in far greater 
measure than such committees have in 
the past, but district and club com- 
mittees are also active. This increases 
greatly our problem of finance. An 
active organization will always spend 
more money than a passive one in accom- 
plishing the things which it sets out to do. 


New Ideas and Their Effect 

With the passing of the years Kiwanis 
has developed aconsiderable number of an- 
nual features such as Constitution Week, 
The Attendance and Efficiency Contest, 
and so forth, the promotion of which 
must be considered when making our 
budget of expenditures. Not only must 
our International organization be equipped 
to handle these inereasing activities, 
but must develop machinery which very 
quickly might handle a volume of work 
which was not anticipated at the begin- 
ning of a year, but which might grow out 
of conditions which would later develop 
or out of the policies adopted by any 
administration. 

In the face of these faets your Commit- 
tee is pleased to make a report showing a 
total expenditure of $355,629.65 against a 
similar expenditure of $370,382.02. in 
1923. Each report shows a number of 
unusual expenditures and reflects con- 
ditions varying with the year which make 
impossible a comparison of the accounts. 
Our efforts, however, show very definitely 
savings in Field Representative Confer- 
ences; Field Service to Clubs; Magazine 
Publication; New Club Supplies; Office 
Expense; Official Reporting; Postage 
and Express; Rent and Light; Telephone 
and Telegraph; Traveling, together with 
minor savings in other accounts. Certain 
accounts show slight  in- 





Comparative Chart 


clubs and 
comparative operating expendi- 
tures of Kiwanis International 
past five convention years, 


Showing increase in 
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1920-1921 to 1924-1925. 
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creases due to a larger vol- 
ume of work but the show- 
ing is a very favorable one 
and highly gratifying to us. 

Since the time of the 
Portland Convention, the 
number of our clubs has in- 
creased 158%, our expense 


811%. The accompany- 
ing chart shows these re- 
lations. 


Our Financial Future 


It is the hope of your 
present Committee on Fi- 
nance, that KrwaNis may 
continue its present finan- 
cial plan. It has brought 
a financial security and a 
system of supervision that 
has proven of great benefit 
to the organization. K1- 
WANIS is rapidly approach- 
| ing the place where we may 
say that our entire finan- 
cial structure has been com- 
pleted. The plans of the 
builders who pioneered the 
way are near realization. 
The financial assets of Kr- 
WANIS are the constant care 
of men who not only are 
giving their time freely in 
establishing and authoriz- 
ing our semi-annual budgets 
under the plan laid down 
in our International Con- 





a 














stitution and By-Laws, but maintain 
a continual supervision in all Krwanis 
financial matters throughout the year. 
They are anxious that you and every 
other KiwaNniaNn interested may know 
anything of our finances that you wish. 
The Chairman of the Committee on Fin- 
ance will be glad to furnish any informa- 
tion or explain any point which may not 
be understood. 
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Agriculture’s Business 
Service Bureau 


(Coutinued from page 261) 


through a system of 
government of those 
warehouses that request it, that main- 
tain a certain standard in equipment 
and operation, and that are open to 


is aecomplished 
licensing by the 
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St. Louis as a result of the cooperation 
between that bank and this department 
will have a far-reaching influence. <A 
resolution adopted by that board reads 
as follows: 

RESOLVED. That ofter September 1, 
1924, the Fedleril Reserve Bank of St. 
Louis and its branches will not accept 
as collateral wirehouse receipts for agri- 
cultural prolucts as coverel under the 
United States wirehouse Act unless such 
receipts are issued by a wuirehouse duly 
licensed under the Act. 

Periodic Storage Reports 


The Bureau’s monthly reports of agri- | 


cultural products in storage and moving 
in and out of storage together with com- 
parable figures in past years have been of 
great service to agriculture and_ to 
industry alike for nearly a decade and 
have been heartily supported by both. 
Naturally the cooperation of the largest 
storage companies in the country was 
essential to the maintenance of this work. 
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SEIDMAN 
& SEIDMAN 


Certified Public Accountants 
and Tax Consultants 





OFFICIAL ACCOUNTANTS 
for the 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


checking by Government inspectors. Following requests made by the e 
“lieve 3 rvee Y orowers ae e 

Ele eats - ch gpg nate growers National Poultry, Butter, and Egg Asso- 

SSSOCISTIONS WHICH SFC TUACHONINE ON © . ciations, and others, reporting of the daily New York 


State-wide basis are now using the Fed- 
eral warehouse receipt for financing pur- 
Individual growers who are not 
members of the associations are also 
using it. That it is serving them is evi- 
denced by a report submitted by a planter 
to this department indicating that some- 
time ago he took about 1,200 warehouse 
receipts to a bank to secure a loan. The 
banker accepted all the receipts which 
were issued by Federally licensed ware- 
houses, but refused to lend on those issued 
by non-licensed warehouses. 


poses. 


Many letters and reports are received 
from farmers, bankers, and others which 
clearly indicate that the warehouse Act 
has been of great service. From the 
northwestern grain-growing section a 
letter was received recently which reads 
in part as follows: 


“You no doubt are aware that there 
have been quite a number of bank 
failures in the Northwest this vear and 
this would naturally cause a drain on 
the more solid banks, but at that we 
experienced absolutely no trouble in 
financing our collateral and we are 
satisfied that this was due to the fact 
that our warehouses were all bonded 
under the Federal warehouse Act and 
the grain storage was under the super- 
vision of your department.” 


The rice growers’ cooperative associa- 
tions of Louisiana, Arkansas, and Cali- 
fornia all store their rice in Federally 
licensed warehouses in order that they 
may arrange to secure funds necessary to 
finance their operation by use of the 
Federal warehouse receipts. 


Many bankers have stated their 
emphatic approval of the Federal ware- 
house receipt. This receipt is making 
for larger loans on agricultural products 
and at the same time at lower rates of 
interest. The Washington State Bankers’ 
Association at its annual meeting last 
June adopted a resolution strongly indors- 
ing the Federal warehouse Act. 


The action taken by the board of 


and weekly cold-storage movement of 
butter, cheese, eggs, and dressed poultry 
in an additional number of cities was suc- 
cessfully undertaken last year. The 
daily report now includes 10 important 
markets and in addition a weekly report 
includes 17 other cities. Daily releases 
which indicate cold-storage holdings on 
hand the morning of the current day, and 
weekly releases each Monday, which 
report holdings as of Saturday morning, 
are issued at branch offices of the Depart- 
ment. The weekly report is particularly 
valuable in that it affords frequent inform- 
ation as to stocks in plants containing 
from 60 to 75 per cent of the total storage 
holdings of dairy and poultry products 
in the United States, thus making the 
report indicative of the total storage 
movement. 
(Continued on next page) 
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PATENTS 


TRADE MARKS - DESIGNS 
FOREIGN PATENTS 


MUNN & Co. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Write for our handbook on patents and ask for per- 
sonal attention of Kiwanian Perry B. Turpin. At- 
torney in charge of Munn & Co.'s Washington Office, 
Address Box K, Scientific American Bldg., 625 F 8t.. 
Washington, D. C. 























Better the man who thinks for him- 
self and is occasionally wrong, than a 
man too lazy to think; who decides 
always that the crowd must be right. 




















| White Honey in the World. 





lasts. 
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ARIZONA GROCERY CO., 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA. 


“ N »y Orde 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find { Chee der, 


one 60 Ib. can Pure Desert Honey. 


PIN i sca castings 


Street Addréeni...................... 


References: 


Guaranteed 1925 Crop Pure Desert Honey. 
tasted such flavor. We are now filling orders from Massachusetts 
to California. Mail your check and order today while the supply 
60 lb. cans crated $7.50 each, F. O. B. Phoenix. 


Nature’s Sweets 


| from the Desert of Arizona, where the Honey Bee is now Working 
Overtime to gather for your Delectation, the Finest Purest Water 


You have never 


aed ; : Freight 
) for $7.50 for which ship at once by ima 


Town State 


Phoenix National Bank, Phoenix, Ariz. 
R. G. Dunn, The Bradstreet Co. 
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That Musical Pal of Mine 


Happiness, friendship, inspiration, popu- 
larity—all these and more are the result 
of music. No wonder millions of happy 
people affectionately refer to the Hohner 
Harmonicaas‘‘That Musical Pal of Mine’. 


Anyone can quicklylearn to play a Hohner 
with the aid of the Free Instruction Book. 
You don’t have to tune it; it is always 
tuned. You can’t make a mistake as to tone 
for the tone is fixed. You merely breathe 
into it the song that is craving expression 
and out come the cheering strains of an 
opera, symphony or popular melody. 

Get a Hohner today and ask for the Free 
Instruction Book, illustrated with charts, 
pictures and favorite musical selections. 
If your dealer is out of copies, write M. 
Hohner, Inc., Dept. 200, New York City. 


Leading dealers everywhere sell 
Hohner Harmonicas — 50c up. 











| Embossed Banners, 
Sleeve Lunch- 
and eon 
Cap Badges 
Bands Etc. 
Pen- Etc. 
nants 

WE BUILD INDENTIFYING HEADWEAR 





IN ALL STYLES. WRITE US. 


M. HEFTER’S SONS 
79 Flatbush Ave. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











Mailing Lists 
epd fer FRED cata increase sales 

tN wurbest tive 

sresageal 8 easier 


€: < 


Oo Guaranteed had 
“ROss- -Gould Co fsa St Louis 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
Work on Other Staples 


The Department’s extensive work 
under the United States grain standards 
Act with grain shipped in interstate com- 
merce and under the United States cotton 
futures Act with cotton sold for future 
both laws being administered 
by the B. A. E., brings the Department 
into the closest relationship with several 
of our great industries, in some of the 
most important phases of their business. 
This work, begun first under mandatory 
laws, has developed many voluntary side 


| studies of great usefulness to the cotton 
and 
| growers and the trade. 


grain industries, including both 


Cost Studies 


Cost studies involving both production 
and marketing conducted by the Depart- 
ment are popular with both producers and 
those who handle, process, sell, and con- 
sume the products. Costs relating to 
many commodities have been thus studied 
—Retail meat, potatoes, milk, bread. 
Rather accurate knowledge of costs is 
fundamental to the of many 
enterprises and is a base for 
many improvements. 


Land Studies 


Utilization of our land resources is a 
subject of close study, results of which 
will be of value to all classes of citizens. 

It involves a cataloguing of all land 
resources, a determination of present and 
future needs for the products of the land, 
and the outlining of policies that will tend 
to bring about desirable adjustments in 
use. Little systematic information on 
our land resources is available for use in 
agriculture and other industries and little 
is known of the ways in which the land 
resources of the country are now being 
used. Our Bureau is studying the need 
for land as related to population increase 
and the regions in which the best oppor- 
tunities for expansion exist and the 
methods used in selling and promoting 
the settlement of land with a view 
developing the most efficient and econo- 
mic methods of agricultural expansion. 


success 
necessary 


to 


There is very inadequate information 
as to changes in farm-land values and the 
influence of the various factors that 
affect these values. Effort is being made 
measure the forces that determine 
value as a basis for better methods 
appraising land for sale, taxation, or 
credit. Work is directed toward obtain- 
ing a more complete knowledge of how the 
farm land of the United States is owned 
and of the relationship of such ownership 
to the welfare of all classes and of the 
Nation. 


to 


An extensive survey of the methods of 
land settlement in the Great Lakes States, 
a study dealing in a broad wavy with the 
economic results of our reclamation poli- 
cies, and a comprehensive survey of the 
machinery and methods employed by 
various States in the encouragement and 
regulation of land settlement have been 
published and are in great demand. All 
of this work on land economics is looking 
toward the gradual formation of a con- 
scious National land policy. 
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Changes in Farm Population 


The currents of movement to and from 
farms are beginning to receive the atten- 
tion which this highly important subject 
merits. Leading economists have begun 
to look upon this movement as an excel- 
lent index of the state of the economic 
health of agriculture which affects the 
economic health of industry. Farm own- 
ers are often slow to shift their occupa- 
tion on account of economic pressure, but 
the farm laborer class responds quickly, 
and when methods have been worked out 
whereby accurate current statistics can 
be secured with regard to the movement 
to and from the farm an index will be 
secured which will respond promptly to 
changes in condition of prosperity in 
agriculture. Weare perfecting our meth- 
ods of studying these movements and it 
may be possible in the near future to 
give out annual or semi-annual figures on 
the movements to and from the farm. 


*TANDARDS of living among farmers 
7 are being studied with attention 
directed to how much farmers in different 
localities are spending on food, clothing, 


equipment, education, and the more 
cultural phases of living. 
On the other hand, city studies are 


being made of the consumer demand for 
several selected and representative farm 
products—of the wishes and ideas of con- 
sumers that affect buying demand. 
Advertisers and advertising firms 
greatly interested in these studies. 


are 


Such studies of the farmers’ standard of 
living and their demand for the things 
they buv on the one hand and of the city 
consumers’ demands for agricultural prod- 
ucts on the other hand, should aid in 
improving and adjusting the relationship 
between agriculture and industry. That 
this relationship is a close one and worthy 
of all the improvement and harmony that 
can be wrought for it is now an accepted 
fact among thinking people. 





The Convention Pro- 
éram 
(From page 271) 


tary Parker, Trustees Douglas Seott and 
H. Walter Gill, Governor Campbell of 
New England District and Governor Car- 
rington of New Jersey District and others. 

The Committee began definite work 
on the program on September 20th, 
making nearly a daily routine of work for 
nine months. We are probably slow 
workers, but it seems to take time to do 
the job right. 

It has been a great pleasure to work 
for such a boss as President Johnson, 
so kind and eneouraging and helpful, just 
a real fellow, and to work with the fine 
members of the Committee. I cannot 
elose without giving eredit to Secretary 
Parker for his guidance and helpful sug- 
gestions, and to the men of Saint Paul, 
who, I again say, are wonderful. 

Will you be at Saint Paul and will you 
help to make this the best Convention 
ever? 
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Watch Health Margin 


(From page 269) 
long as life lasts. It takes rests between 
beats and has a great amount of reserve 
power. 

It must be ready .at all times to serve 
the body under all stress and strain and 
even under normal conditions may be 
ealled upon to do extraordinary duty. 
In health that living pulsating pump is 
always on the job and rarely if ever pro- 
tests. 

The heart is hurt by faulty habits of 
living resulting in insufficient sleep, lack 
of fresh air and overeating and by disease 
such as acute articular rheumatism; 
abeessed teeth and diseased tonsils which 
pour their poisons into the blood stream. 
These are but few of the many causes 
of heart disease. 

The thing that keeps heart disease as 
the eaptain of the fleet of death is the 


human tendency to disregard the early | 


signs of heart trouble. This, with lack of 
knowledge of the afflicted person’s health 
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connection is not to try to be the other 
fellow, or at the age of 40 to 50 years try 
to do what he does at the age of twenty 
to forty years. In health matters’ the 
other fellow is no safe standard. Be your 
own standard in middle age. In other 
words, be yourself. For instance, the 
other fellow may sprint a hundred yards 
in ten seconds, and win a laurel wreath, 
but to you it may mean a funeral wreath. 

It is also the part of wisdom to remem- 
ber your stomach that you may not keep 
it overloaded. Fifty is the stomach age, 
and the joys of the table are many and 
tempting. Yet if the truth were told, 
many tombstones should have a knife 
and fork carved upon them as emblems. 





margin, often works irreparable damage | 


which, taken early, could have been pre- 
vented by a little health audit. 

The heart is one of the easiest organs 
to examine. Medical seienece knows a 
good deal about this vital organ and the 
heart itself tells its own story to the 
skillful examiner. 

A decreasing health margin is, how- 
ever, often betrayed by an extra demand 
made on the physical resources, such as a 
stiff game of golf,a short run to eatch aear, 
some little excitement or slight shock, a 
cold, over eating, loss of a night’s sleep, or 


a dozen other things that are of little | 
moment to a man whose health reserve | 


is everready to meet the extra demand. 


The common ailments of middle age | 


are heart disease, kidney disease (called 
Bright’s disease), and hardening of the 
arteries. ‘These cause more or less high 
blood pressure which is a symptom and 
not a disease. 

These conditions are largely prevent- 
able. Even if a man has a bad heart or 
bad kidneys, or his arteries are hard and 
his blood pressure high, he may still live 
to a reasonable old age if he knows how 
and has due respect for his health margin. 
Knowing his limitations, as a result of 
some chronic disease, is his safeguard. 
He ean always remain on the safe side. 
He knows, or can know, how far he may go. 

The fellow who succumbs early to 
heart, artery or kidney disease is the 
Jellow who doesn’t know or doesn’t think 
about himself. 


UR body organization consists of the 
digestive, circulatory, respiratory, 
glandular or secretory, excretory, and 
nervous systems. In health, these de- 
mand our conscientious consideration. If 
the daily routine of their functions is 
interfered with, there are certain signals 
that indicate the disturbance. Short 
breath, palpitation of the heart on slight 
exertion, swelling of face or feet, dizziness, 
and other signs should be regarded as 
friendly warning and given immediate 
attention. 
The question is how to live long and be 
well at the same time. 
One good thing to remember in this 





(Continued on next page) 
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MOORE CARD SIGNALS 
FOR FOLLOW-UP SYSTEMS 


Whether at your office, or 
for the Club, these Signals, 
which come in 12 Colors, will 
remind you when tosendout 
the next follow-up letter 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO 
113 Berkley St., Philadelphia, Pa.* 
Mfrs. of Moore Push-Pins, Push-less 
Hangers, Maptacks, Tbumbtacks, ete. 


10 strokes 




























off your BEST SCORE 


. fe Give me 10 minutes 
a day for one week 


to PROVE ITS! 


Do you have trouble with your 


drives? Are you “off your game” 


half the time? Do you fail to get 


distance with every drive? Do 
you have trouble keeping on the 


fairway? Do you sometimes top 
or slice or pull? Does your stroke 
lack grace and power and direc- 
tion? I can quickly correct all 
these difficulties. Let me prove 


it—entirely at my risk! 


Read my FREE 
TRIAL OFFER 


HEN I say I can take 10 strokes off your best score I mean exactly that. I have done it 

for hundreds of other men. Men who were admittedly “dubs” at the game have quickly 
acquired a beautiful stroke that is the envy of many a professional golfer—a stroke that gives 
a winning advantage in any game on any course. I want a chance to do as much for you. If I 
don’t make good on my promise I don’t want a penny of your money. 


Amazing New GOLF STROKE GUIDE 
Quickly Gives You a WINNING STROKE 


P-rfect your driving stroke! That’s the secret of golf 
success. Any professional will tell you the stroke is 90% 
of the game. Men practice foryears and spend hundreds 
of dollars to acquire a good stroke. You can now have 
one with 10 minutes’ practice a day—and for less 
money than you pay for a dozen golf balis. 

With the help of my patented Golf Stroke Guide your 
stroke quickly becomes perfectly automatic and your 
drives are soon consistently perfect. After a little 
Practice your arms go up in precisely the right ition— 
the wrists break at the right place and the right time— 


Play a Par Game This Summer .“ 


Some men practice for years under professional in- 
struction to acquire a good stroke. Are you willing to 
practice 10 minutes a day for a week to give me a 
chance to prove you can have one before the season 
is over? I’ve heard men say, ‘‘I’d give $1,000 for a 
good, sure-fire stroke.’’ Is such a stroke worth a ten 
dollar bill to you? If it is, mail the coupon today for 
one of my a. All Ll ask is a deposit of $10.00—this 
deposit to be returned promptly if you decide not to 
keep the Guide after a week’s free trial. 


You'll find a fascination in this new way of practicing. 


FREE—24 Golf Lessons 


of successful golf instruction experience. They deal with 


ginners and good golfers who go off their game. If you are a beginner they 

will give you a flying start to a good game. If you’re an ‘‘old timer’’ you'll 
re to brush up your game in the weak spots. 

sent FREE with the Golf Stroke Guide for a limited time only. Mail 


find them 
¢oupon now to Clisbee Golf School, 225 N. Michigan Blvd. 


To quickly introduce my Golf Stroke 
: Guide, I am offering free, a com- 
plete course covering every phase of golf. These lessons are the result of years 


you bring the club down straight and true—you follow 
through the same correct plane whichis clearly marked 
for you by the guide. The guide shows the way in advance 
of the club without in any way hindering a full fast swing. 
The head of the club and the ball come together for a 

erfect drive every time. You get greater distance. 
Your drives go down the center of the fairway. There 
is no chance for aslip or a miss—a top or a slice or a pull, 
That’s because the entire operation has become automatic. 
Your arms travel up and down asif they were in slots or 
grooves. The least deviation from the correct position 
and the guide tells you when and where your stroke is off. 


You can’t fool the guide. Any hidden shift in the 
ody will register like clockwork right before 
your eyes. Practice indoors or out—wherever 
there is room to swing aclub—withor with- ,? 
out actually hitting the ball. Carry out my e ro 
instructions for one week. Then if you ,) 
don’t agreethattheGolfStrokeGuide ¢ 
will take at least ten strokes off ¢ 
your score, simply send back .¢ 
the guide and I ll return every 
penny of your deposit and the 
trial won’t cost you a cent. 
¢ 
¢ 
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the troubles of be- e 


They will be Pd Y 
Chicago. 2umunae 
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A KIWANIS RECORD 


of the Famous Kiwanis Songs 
NUMBERS 80 AND 82 


from the 
Official Kiwanis Song Book 


Sung by the 


Male Quartet 
Kiwanis Club of Binghamton, N. Y. 
Put these Kiwanis Songs 
in Your Home 
Double-faced record, singly $0.75 
In quantities of 25 or more for 
your club . ee -60 


Buy them in quantities 


Kiwanis International 
1240 Federal Reserve Bank; Building 
164 West Jackson Boulevard, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


POLK’S REFERENCE BOOK 
FOR DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISERS 


Shows how to Increase your business by 
the use of Direct Mail Advertising, 60 pages 
full of vital business facts and figures. Who, 
where and how many prospects you have. 
Over 8,000 lines of business covered, 


Write for your FREE copy. 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


382 POLK BUILDING 
Branches in principal cities of U. 8. 





Watch Health Margin 


‘(From preceding page) 
Good health business requires a yearly 
inventory or check-up, or audit, or what- 
ever you may wish to eall it. 


| F you would make your health a busi- 
ness and treat your body as a business 
organization, then it is wise to have a 
once-over by a competent examiner, so 
that danger signals may be detected early 
and proper care taken to avoid bank- 


| ruptey. This is one of the best health 


investments that can be made. 

There is much to be gained in health 
assets by slowing down a bit, keeping the 
nerves calm and attending to essentials; 
in not doing more than is comfortable, 
and in knowing when to quit in order to 
live longer. 

To be able to play and work in proper 


| proportion, and also to sleep a sufficient 
pro} p 


number of hours widen the health mar- 
gin. An open mind and an open bowel 
are health factors. The ‘blues’ or 
chronic worry are often the result of con- 
stipation, and faulty elimination certain- 
ly has much to do with reducing life 
expectency. 

It’s easier to acquire good health 
habits than to break the bad ones. 

The completely healthy individual is 
the one who not only is young at any age, 
but who makes the activities of his daily 
life contribute to the building of sound 
body and mind. 

Happiness, unselfishness, and even 
success are conditioned upon physical 
condition and the health margin. 

Of course, you may be too busy to get 
and keep health. Well, that’s how not 
to live long. That’s your affair. Don’t 
blame anybody but yourself when some- 
thing happens. 

Health, positive health, is perpetual 
youth. Just “getting by” at forty or 
fiftv, merely keeping out of the hospital 
or infirmary for a number of years is not 
good health. It is not good sense, nor 
even a profitable investment. 

There is no need to die before your 


| time. Watch your health margin as your 


most valuable possession. 


They’re Whirlwinds 


HE Georgetown, Kentucky, High 

School claims the most remarkable 

girls’ basket ball team in the United 
States. The quintet of girls supported 
by the Krwanits club of Georgetown, has 
played forty-nine games during the past 
two years, winning forty-eight. 

During the season just closed they won 
every game, securing 801 points in 780 
minutes of play; their opponents being 
able to make about 132 points. They 
have been acclaimed the best girl players 
of Kentucky high schools for all time. 

After winning the Kentucky High 
School Championship this year, they were 
matched with the champion team of 
Cleveland, Ohio, for an exhibition game 
at Lexington, Ky. Nearly five thousand 
people witnessed this game. 

The Georgetown Kiwanis ¢lub is 
awarding a four year free scholarship in 
Georgetown College to a graduating 
student of the Georgetown High School. 
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Our National 
Parks 


(From page 264) 


ments comfortably, the splendid ¢o- 
operation given by the railroads, auto- 
mobile highway associations, chambers 
of commerce and tourist bureaus is 
acknowledged and should be furthered 
for the purpose of spreading information 
about the national parks and monu- 
ments and facilitating their use and 
enjoyment. Every effort should be made 
to keep informed of park movements 
and park progress, municipal, county, 
and State, both at home and abroad, 
for the purpose of adapting, whenever 
practicable, the world’s best thought to 
the needs of the national park system. 
All movements looking to outdoor living 
should be encouraged. A close working 
relationship with the Dominion Parks 
Branch of the Canadian Department of 
the Interior should be maintained to 
assist in the solution of park problems 
of an international character. 

Our existing national park system is 
unequaled for grandeur. Additional 
areas, When chosen, should in every 
respect measure up to the dignity, pres- 
tige, and standard of those already estab- 
lished. Areas considered for national 
parks should be extensive and susceptible 
of development so as to permit millions 
of visitors annually to enjoy the benefits 
of outdoor life and contact with nature 
without confusion from overcrowding. 

In considering projects involving the 
establishment of national parks or the 
extension of existing park areas by trans- 
fer of lands from national forests the 
effect such change of status would have 
on the administration of adjacent forest 
lands should be earefully considered. 
It might be well to point out the basic 
difference between national parks and 
national forests. National forests are 
created to administer lumbering and graz- 
ing interests for the people, the trees 
being cut in accordance with the princi- 
ples of scientific forestry, conserving the 
smaller trees until they grow to a certain 
size, thus perpetuating the forests. 

Grazing is permitted in national 
forests under governmental regulations, 
while in the national parks grazing is 
only permitted where not detrimental 
to the enjoyment and preservation of 
the scenery and may be entirely pro- 
hibited. Hunting is permitted in season 
in the national forests but never in the 
national parks, which are permanent 
game sanctuaries. In short, national 
parks unlike national forests, are not 
properties in a commercial sense, but 
natural preserves for the rest, recreation, 
and education of the people. They re- 
main under nature’s own chosen econdi- 
tions. Therefore, in an investigation of 
such park projects the cooperation of 
officers of the Forest Service should be 
sought in aecordance with the recom- 
mendations of the President’s Committee 
on Outdoor Recreation in order that 
questions of national park and national 
forest policy as they affect the lands in- 
volved may be thoroughly understood. 
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Attendance Contest 
(From page 275) 

featured a meeting of the Kiwanis Club 
of Victoria, B.C. Members absent from 
the previous week’s meeting were gath- 
ered for trial before a Judge of the Courts 
on charges of imperiling the chances of 
the Victoria club in the Attendance 
Contest. Two members were respec- 
tively Prosecuting and Defence Counsel, 
and two members testified on behalf of 
the prosecution. The prisoner was re- 
proved by the Judge, whose solemn 
address created great hilarity. 

A good sporting offer comes from the 
Petersburg, Ontario, club where the 
membership has been divided into pairs, 
each member being individually respon- 
sible for his mate’s attendance at each and 
every meeting of the Contest. In the 
event that one fails to be present, his 
mate is required to pay the absent one’s 
luncheon. If both fail to attend they are 
each charged up with the cost of the 


luncheon which goes into the elub’s 
treasury. 

Here is what the members of the 
Exeelsior Springs, Missouri, Kiwanis 


Club have to say: ‘“l'he Daily News’ 
exclusive advance notice of the sensa- 
tional arrest yesterday morning, created 
a furor among Excelsior Springs residents 
and no one was disappointed who tried to 
follow up the story. 

At 11 o’eloeck a number of the members 
journeyed to one of the business places 
and placed the owner, a member of the 
elub, under arrest. Handeuffed to a 
member, who wore a badge of the Deputy 
Sheriff of the County, the wrecker of per- 
centages was paraded down the center of 
the main street where he was photo- 
graphed, while the members of the club 
together with many other business men 
and women watched on. The entire 
Kiwanis delegation then was loaded into 
ears and escorted the prisoner to the 
elub’s regular meeting place.” 

The Columbia, South Carolina, K1- 
WANIS club has every member serving on 
some standing committee. For the pur- 
pose of the Contest, the chairman of each 
committee is responsible for-the members 
of his committee. <A loving eup has been 
presented to the club to be held by that 


Committee registering the highest per- 
centage of attandance at each meeting. 

Similarly there have been other inci- 
dents worthy of special notice, too num- 


erous to mention. 
maintaining a splendid attendance record, 
clubs have been compelled in conformity 
with their city’s ruling that all public 
gatherings be temporarily suspended due 
to some epidemic of sickness, to forfeit 
their Kiwanis meetings thus eliminating 
them from the remainder of the contest. 


Suffice it to say that there is every indi- | 


cation of an interest this year that has 


Instances where after | 








surpassed that exhibited in former years | 
creating as it does an opportunity in | 
which there is reason to believe the mem- | 


ber views afresh Kiwanis in his own 
club, and at the same time recognizes 
that in no other way can he remain a part 
of Kiwanis International than by giving 
of his presence at each and all of his 
elub’s regular weekly meetings. 





ye 
Prescott Celebrates Its First 
Birthday 


About 35 members of the Prescott, 
Arizona, Krwanis elub visited their 
sponsoring club, Phoenix, on the occasion 
of its first birthday to give a report of 


its accomplishments and to strengthen | 
the bond of friendship which exists be- | 


tween these two cities. 


They brought with them some of the | 


Smokis, an organized group of Prescott 
business and professional men who are 
endeavoring to perpetuate the customs 
and ideals of the ancient Indians. They 
appeared in full Smoki costume and 
daneed to the tom-tom of the Smoki 
drummer. Carrying live reptiles in 
their mouths and wrapped around their 
arms and necks, the Smokis staged a 
dance that held the 167 guests spellbound. 

Both clubs hope to make this joint 
meeting an annual affair. 
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Members of Kiwanis from the Famous Smoki People of Prescott, Arizona 
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His Time is 
His Capital 



































The working man whose 
artificial leg or arm requires 
repair loses income if he 
waits. 
falls off, too. 


Perhaps production 


But the wearer of J. E. 
Hanger limbs loses little 
time, for expert Hanger 
service covers the country, 
organized to keep producing 
men producing. 


Highest mechanical de- 
velopment, greatest comfort 
and convenience, and 
prompt, efficient service have 
made J. E. Hanger artificial 
limbs the world’s standard. 


J.E. HANGER INC. 


KIWANIANS 


ATLANTA - - - 168. Pryor St. 
PHILADELPHIA - 214So. 12th. 
BIRMINGHAM-2218 No. 5th Ave. 
Toronto-126 Wellington St.,W. 
WASHINGTON 221-3 G St., N.W. 
St. Lours - - 1914 Olive St. 
New Or EANS - 1431 Canal St. 
BLUEFIELD - 335 Bluefield Ave. 
INDIANAPOLIS 226E. MichiganSt. 
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Waistline 
Too Big? 





li duesn’t need to be! 


ionger is there any need of carrying ¢ 
den of excess fat around the waistline 
“ctor corrects this condition instantly. The m 
meat you slip on a Director the waistline is reduce 
4 inches. Continued wearing makes this redu 
joe permanent. All this without drugs—withou 
‘ieting— without exercise — without the slightes 
“ort or discomfort or inconvenience on your part 


Note This Change 


Note the remarkable improve 
ment in your appearance, the 
moment you put on a Director 
Clothes fit and look better with 
out a heavy waistline to pull the 
coat out of shape. Trousers won't 
sag and bulge—vest won't creep 
and wrinkle. Note the delightful 
feeling of ease, comfort and re 
newed strength when the over 
worked abdominal muscles, are 
properly supported 
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Doctors Prescribe It 

In addition to the exhilirating effect of this won- 
Gerful belt, the actual health value of it is attested 
te by scores of doctors whose letters are in our 


one 
Pan wee 


Glee; not a few of them are Kiwanians. They are 
ordering the ‘Director’ from us in order that 
they may supply such patients as have been long in 
aeed of such a boon. What further testimony, 
what else could we say, to convince you. 


No Laces, Hooks 
or Buttons 


‘rector is woven from the finest 
wercerized web clastic— all in 
me piece. There are no buckles, 
#raps, laces, hooks or buttons to 
sother with. Since each Director 
ww made to measure, no adjust- 
ments are necessary except as the 
waistline grows smaller. It slips 
om easily and is delightfully com- 
Jortable, as thousands of business 
eod professional men testify. 


Write Today for FREE PROOF 


Write today for a Director and see for yourself how 
effective it is as a flesh reducer. The price—made to 
measure—is only $6.50. Each garment is guaranteed 
to be satisfactory or your money will be refunded 
promptly and the trial won’t cost you a penny. Be 
eure and give height, weight and waist measure when 
ordering. The coupon is for your convenience. Tear 
tt out end mail today. 

ieaden & Warner, Dept. 26, 225 N. Michigan Bivd.. Chicage 


_— — — ae ee ee eee eee 
LANDON & WARNER 
225 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Dept. 26 


Send me a Director under your money-back guar 
antee. My weight is .. my height ie ._...__ 
my waist measure is 

0 $6.50 enclosed. 





O Send C.O.D 


Name 


Address sana 


IT Write for special proposition. 
SE ORS Here is an opportunity for profit 
r whilecorrecting figures hard tofit. 
Wo obligation in getting the facts. Write today 
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| Starving the Industry 
| (From page 258) 
by keeping freight rates on s!arvation levels. 
In proof of this, I wish to call attention 
to a notable decision recently made affect- 
ing fair returns for public service. 

Let me say a word about the history 
of that decision. The great wave of 
| popular protest against monopoly started 
| to rise twenty years or more ago. The 
| hue and ery was joined in by the politi- 
| cians, who are always ready to take up 
| any fight which may win favor to them- 
|selves from the voters. One of the 
| principal targets was the service charges 
of public utilities. All around it was 
claimed that these monopolies were 
| making enormous profits at the expense 
of the public and that their charges 
should be reduced to the smallest possible 
percentage which would allow the com- 
panies to live. 


NAJOW, there was one corporation 

which, with others, came under fire. 
| This was the Consolidated Gas Co. of 
New York. It made up its mind to 
resist. Gradually its charges were cut 
|down by legislation to a level which 
hardly permitted of survival. The com- 
pany began and has earried on a long 
fight to lift these restrictions and to allow 
it to retain fair compensation for public 
Now follows the result of this 





service. 
long fight. The latest decision was 
rendered last week by Federal Judge 


Winslow, confirming the special Master’s 
report declaring the one dollar gas law 
to be eonfisecatory and unconstitutional. 
There are two notable conclusions 
|reached by Judge Winslow in his deci- 
|sion. Both of these are contained in 
his rulings that the company is entitled 
| to earn 8 per cent, and that this 8 per cent 
‘is to be allowed on the present value of 
| its properties. One great point of dispute 
| 
| 
| 





in such situations, which has never yet 
been settled and one affecting the rail- 
ways, is whether a corporation is entitled 
to returns on a percentage of present 
value or on original costs. This decision 
| directly attacks this dispute and forcibly 
'makes the point for present value, in 
Judge Winslow’s words as follows: 

“Tt must be emphasized that it is the 
property, and not original cost, which 
the owner may not be deprived of without 
due process. Present value of property 
must, therefore, be the goal of investiga- 
tion and present value must be expressed 
in terms of present money.” 

This decision is a victory of common 
sense in business, because it enables a 
publie corporation to sustain itself on 
the highest plane of equipment and 
| utility, which is a direct average benefit 
to the public, as is also the prosperity of 
corporations, which always adds to the 
| general prosperity. 
| It is a vietory for common sense in 
| business which should impress itself upon 
| Congress and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and bring about a condi- 
tion, regulations and rates, which would 
allow the railroads to earn much more 
'than the pitiably low 5 3-4 per cent, 
| which is now the limit and which they 
/never yet have reached because of unfair 
'and unjustly low freight rates 
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Beyond Saint Paul 
(From page 257) 

Your other bet for seeing the forest 
without a ear is to take the boat or 
motor bus from Duluth to Grand Marais. 
There are some excellent summer resorts 
in the Superior forest north of Grand 


Marais. These resorts also make a 
specialty of canoe trips through the 


nearby lakes—or through the far away 
lakes, for that matter. 

I heartily suggest that every Ki- 
WANIAN who ean, make an effort to see 
the Superior National forest. Espe- 
cially do I suggest that, at the expense 
of letting your business back home go 
to ruin, you take a canoe trip in this 
great playground. It’s something you'll 
not likely see again. Here is a wilder- 
ness country, a watershed between 
Hudson’s Bay and the Great Lals, 
which has not been ‘improved’ by man. 
Just as it formed an important link in 
the old Hudson’s Bay Company fur 
traders route between the east and Ft. 
Winnipeg when fleets of canoes carried 
valuable furs along the international 
boundary, so it lies today. 

The administration of the United 
States Forest Service which supervises 
the region is based on the use of the canoe 
as the backbone of the transportation 
system. You must travel by canoe if 
you would see this forest. Canoe travel 
is at its best here. The lakes are broken 
up by innumerable islands so there is no 
handicap of winds and waves, there are 
no rapids to be run, and you ean go in any 
direction for any length of time. 

The Superior Forest is not a spectacle. 
You ean’t stand back and look at it, 
as you ean look at Pike’s peak—and as 
you probably did during the 1924 eon- 
vention. You've got to get into it to see 
it. You’ve got to paddle your canoe and 
you've got to carry it over the portages. 
You've got to go back a hundred years. 


But it’s worth it. It’s not every day 
that you can get into a real ‘north 
eountry.’ You will see the log cabin 


of trappers who live sixty miles from the 
nearest trail, and you will pass across 
lakes and down rivers whose surrounding 
forests rang to the ery of the dog musher 
last winter. You will see moose and deer, 
and you will pull your canoe over beaver 
dams and paddle across their ponds. You 
will drift over water so clear that you can 
see bottom in forty feet of it, and you will 
eatch fish until you tire of it. 

In fact, you'll be out in the woods, and 
no fooling about it. The only thing 
vou’ll miss will be a sergeant of the 
“Mounted” looking for his man. 

But shucks, what’s a sergeant of the 
‘“Mounted”’ between friends? 


Burton, U. of C., Dies 


The news of the death of President 
Ernest De Witt Burton of the University 
of Chicago on May 26 is a shock to his 
many KiwaniIANn friends’ He addressed 
the banquet given by the Krwanis Clubs 
of Chieago in honor of the International 
Officers and Trustees in Chicago last 
December. He was 68 years of age, was 
a prominent theclogian, editor, author, 
and University administrator. 
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a Aafia above is a copy of the picture which commemorates the 

a landing of Champlain, and it was through Quebec and Mon- 

4 treal, up the mighty Saint Lawrence, through the Great 

tae y ene’ the Mississippi, to the Gulf of Mexico, that the first 

great French explorers and pioneers laid the foundation of the Settle- 
ment of the North American Continent. 


The decendants of Champlain urge you to accept the invitation to 
make Montreal the Convention City of International Kiwanis in 1926. 


Come and visit 


The City of Domes and Dreams 
The City of Romance and Commerce 


| Hlontreal—Flecca for Kiwanis in 1926! | 
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Hess in conference’ 


to a Long Distance call 









FIVE-WEEK SELLING TRIPS cut to four is the 
work of the long distance telephone for an in- 
ternationally known firm of American clothiers. 
These are demonstration trips where every client 
must be seen and given an allotted amount of 
time. The saving of one week is made by tele- 
phoning from one town to the next—arranging 
for the demonstrations in advance,thus making it 


possible to conduct, regularly, three meetings each day instead of two. 


In all kinds of business today—bonds, 
provisions, grain, groceries, coal, construc- 
tion, hosiery, dry goods, fruit, hardware and 
scores of others—thousands of concerns 
now know the economy of the telephone 
in conserving the time of their salesmen. 
Appointments are frequently made by 
telephone to insure interviews in advance. 
These prevent waste of time and money 
by the salesman and result in sales which 
otherwise could not be made. 


When long distance calls, no one is too 
busy to answer The long distance tele- 
phone is the modern tool of buying and 
selling; it is earning millions of dollars 
annually for American business men. In 

ands of cases on record an interview is 


on? *HOLGAG 


a health desl 


arranged and the deal made—by telephone. 

Whether in a small business or in a 
national organization, the proper use of 
the telephone will surely extend the sphere 
of your contacts and profits. Would you 
like to know how the telephone can be- 
come a greater producer for you? 

The Commercial Department of the 
local Bell Telephone Company will, with- 
out charge, assist you in making a study 
of the advantages of telephone selling for 
your concern. In the meanwhile, the tele- 
phone on your desk will do the same things 
for you hundreds and thousands of miles 
away that it now does in the next street 
or on the other side of town. It is at 
your instant service....... Number, please? 


=p ELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 






